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THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


AND 


THE  CANADIAN  I'ACIRC  RAILWAY. 


"  Tho  tiuif  liaH  conic  for  laying  iirtidc  scclioiml  lUstiiK'tion,  find  for  coinbiuiiiK 
"ill  onu  Krand  om»rt  to  preato  a  nationulity  that  sliuli  know  n(j  distinction  fruiu 
"tho  raoitic  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." -[Lono  Duffkuin.  (lovernor-aciiciHl,  af 
Simcoe, '27th  AuKUHt,  1K7I. 


ItUbf.  \  I'lMI  I.MiMl,   Hi»uh  AM<  Jilli    t'KI.M  >.|{K     K»»»'|    siiiKKI 

J  874. 


This  Pamplilet  is  written  in  the  belief  that  it  will  find  readers 
in  the  Dominion  patriotic  and  intelligent  enough  to  recognize 
the  superior  claims  of  the  country  to  those  of  any  party.  As 
they  know  that  opinions,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  find  their 
justification  in  facts,  no  explanation  is  needed  for  tlie  promi- 
nence given  to  certain  statistics  which  are  somewhat  humiliating 
to  Canad.i. 

W.M.    WlI,H0N. 
Sciitt'iiibcr.  lH7t.  VirroiiiA.  R.  ('. 
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THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


ANP 


THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


The  repudiation  by  tlio  Dominion  Government  of  the  Terms 
of  Union  with  British  CJolunibia  so  far  as  regards  the  most  impor- 
tant condition,  tlio  transcontinental  rjiilway,  forces  most  impres- 
sively upon  the  attention  of  British  Columbians  the  painful  fact 
of  tlie  swift  decay — one  might  almost  say  the  total  extinction — 
of  the  s})irit  of  patriotism  in  the  Domini(m. 

AVliat  ]iasl)ect)nui  of  tliat  blaze  of  national  life  ■which  lighted 
np  Confederation  two  or  three  years  ago  when  the  Goverinnent, 
the  ])ress,  and  the  peo])le  were  vibrating  with  the  belief  in  a 
gr(^atness  to  come,  and  were  confident  in  their  ability  to  work 
out  tJiat  greatiu'ss  ? 

Tliey  then  seemed  one  in  tlu^  firm  faith  that  the  destiny  of 
the  ])()inini<)n  was  to  . advance  with  tlu;  stritles  of  a  young  giant 
to  rejicat  in  iho  great  North  West,  and  on  the  slun-es  of  the  Pa- 
( ific,  that  mai'V(^llouH  and  rapid  development  which  is  to  be  seen 
south  of  it,  which  still  continues  and  which  has  mad(!  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  grand  sjiectacle  they  are  to-day. 

AVhat  is  known  as  the  s])read-eiigle  spirit  was  not  confined 
to  tlie  neighl)()nring  J{e])ublie  ;  it  was  to  be  seen  soaring  north 
of  the  Jiakes  and  tin^  4Uth  parallel;  it  was  to  be  found  everywhc>ro 
in  Jh'itish  North  America. 

How  is  it  that  no  sooner  had  it  sju'ead  its  wings  for  a  glor- 
ious (light  from  Luke  Sui»eri(U'to  the  Pacitie  Ocean  than  it  help- 
l(>ssly  folded  them  again  V  Has  tlie  Dominion  of  to-dayno  moie 
Hml)ition  than  a  sick  barn-door  fowl? 

It  is  a  sorry  spectacle  to  every  true  CJanadian  not  '"wrappiHl 
in  the  d(!ep  shnnber  of  blind  party  convictions  ",  —to  those  not 
carried  away  by  tlu^  bitlej'ness  of  jjarty  strife  and  the  reckless 
struggles  for  oifice  the  great  political  thought  "lir^t,  last,  ivul 
all  tin*  time" — is,  or  ought  to  ])e,  the  welfare  ol'  the  Dominion. 


o 


Now  in  tlie  ])i'eseiit  liumili.ating  condition  of  things,  a  ques- 
tion wliicli  liJis  to  be  asked  and  must  be  answered  is  : — Is  this 
Dominion  of  ours  a  premature  creation?  Have  the  jieople  of 
British  North  America,  carried  away  by  the  ambition  of  creating 
a  vigorous  Confederacy  extending  from  the  Athmtic  to  tlie  Pacn- 
fic,  attempted  something  whicli  may  or  may  not  be  born  of  the 
future  but  which  is  beyond  the  strength  of  tliis  generation  ? 

To  many  British  Cohimbians  there  are  few  great  subjects 
which  appear  as  capable  of  dennjnstration  as  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  Confederation — not  as  a  delusive  mirage  exist- 
ing only  in  appearances,  but  as  a  living  progressive  thing  united 
in  all  its  part  by  a  great  transL-outinental  railway  : — 

The  evidence  of  this  necessity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Census 
of  1870  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  following  figures 
are  from  the  Canadian  Year  Book  for  187*3,  and  as  that  publica- 
tion has  almost  official  recognition,  no  doubt  they  are  substanti- 
ally correct. 

LOWER  CANADA— QUEBEC. 

1811,  Population     661,380, 

1851,  "  86'^;»,860,  30.6  percent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1861,  "  1,111,566,  28.6 

1871,  ''  1,191,575,     l.'I         '«       only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  Province  increased  247,- 
706  between  1851  and  1861,  it  added  only  80,009  from  1861  to 
1871,  a  falling  oil' in  the  increase  of  1()7',697  in  this  decennial 
periotl  com])ared  with  the  one  preceding. 

ITPEK  CANADA— ONTARIO. 

1841,  Populati(m     465,357, 

1851,  "  888,840,  91.01  percent,  ratio  of  increase. 

186!,  "  1,:!96,091,  57.06 

1871,  "  1,620,851,   16.09         "       only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  this  Province  increased 507,- 
251  between  1851  and  1861,  it  added  only  224.760  from  1861  to 
1871  a  falling  oil*  in  the  increase  of  282,491  in  this  decennial 
]H'ri()d  compared  with  the  one  preceding. 

It  will  also  be  ()bs<'rved  that  the  falling  off  in  increase  as 
regards  nund)ers  was  far  greater  in  Ontario  than  Quebec. 

Taking  the  Canadns  collectively,  we  find  that  whereas  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860  the  population  increased  754,957  or  43  per 
cent,  between  186(  I  and  1870  the  increase  was  onh  304,769  or  a  trifle 
over  12  p(>r  cent.  Notwithstanding  tliat  the  immigration  between 
I860and  1870  was  within  14i)00  of  that  between  1850  and  I860, 


tliereis.i  i'allin;j;  ort'  in  the  increase  between  I860  and  1870  of  -ioO,- 
188  as  conipuretl  with  the  increase  between  1850  and  18G0. 

To  recognize  the  full  significance  of  a  fact  almost  as  alarm- 
ing as  a  death  warning,  namely,  that  the  increase  for  the  last 
decennial  period  was  but  a  trille  over  12  per  cent.,  it  is  necessary 
to  note  that  the  population  of  England,  in  spite  of  immense  emi- 
gration, increased  between  1860  and  1870  over  13  per  cent.  Ger- 
many and  Kussia  also  showed  a  similar  rate  of  increase. 

Now  assuming,  and  I  think  that  the  assumption  is  a  fair 
one,  that  the  longevity  and  fecundity  of  the  people  of  Canada 
are  not  less  than  of  the  people  of  England,  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  Canada  should  be  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  between  1860  and  1870  there  was  a  large 
emigration  from  England  and  a  large  immigration  into  Canada, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Canada  ought  in  that 
period  to  have  been  greater  than  in  England — as  we  have  seen 
the  Dominion  census  shows  it  to  have  been  less. 

Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners  in  their  32nd  Re- 
port for  1871  make  the  following  statement : 

"  Canada  cannot  at  present  absorb  more  than  between 
"30,000  to  40,000  emigrants  a  year,  and  the  excess  beyond  that 
"number  can  obtain  employment  only  in  the  labor  market  of 
"the  United  States." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  strongly  disputed  by 
well-meaning  but  badly-informed  persons  in  Canada,  and  the 
year  book  even,  has  designated  it  in  an  impulsive  expression  as 
"wholly  gratuitous  and  unjustifiable." 

Turning  away  from  the  debateablo,  vague  and  misty  region 
of  possibilities  as  to  whether  Canada  can  or  "cannot  absorb 
more  than  30,000  to  40,000  annually,"  I  content  myself  with 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  froni  1860  to  1870  Canada  did 
not  absorb  any  population  at  all.  As  for  this  period  Canada 
failed  to  make  good  the  ordinary  natural  increase,  it  is  clear 
that  more  people  must  have  left  the  country  than  entered  it. 

Not  only  has  the  balance  of  immigration  and  emigration  foi- 
the  past  ten  years  been  against  Canada  as  regards  numlxns, 
she  has  also  suffered  a  serious  loss  as  regards  quality.  She  has 
lost  part  of  the  flower  of  the  country,  young  men  inured  to  Col- 
onial life  and  full  of  energy  and  ambition,  and  their  places  have 
been  largelv  filled  by  an  inferior  class  of  people. 

In  1870, 'out  of  '24,706  immigrants,  9,787,  about  40  per  cent, 
were  sent  out  by  benevolent  societies.  Whilst  according  the  high- 
est admiration  to  those  noble  women  who,  moved  by  deep  j)ity  for 
the  suffering  poor,  have  rescued  many  thousands  from  an  existence 
comfortless  and  dreary  and  opened  out  to  them  a  future  gladden- 
ed with  hope,  we  have  ta  acknowledsre  that  the  pauper   popula- 
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tion  of  England,  embodying  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  wliicli 
spring  from  extreme  poverty,  cannot  be  considered  an  ecpiivalent 
either  as  regards  adaptability,  self-reliance  and  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  for  those  hardy  Canadians  -who  have  left 
their  native  country. 

To  the  }  oung  Dominion  with  its  reputation  already  tar- 
nished by  an  attempted  repudiation,  a  further  continued  lower- 
ing of  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  is  a  gathering  cloud  of  gloomy 
peril  threatening  its  future. 

Turning  to  the  United  States  census  returns  to  ascertain  the 
growth  of  the  Great  Republic,  we  find  as  follows  : 

1840,  Population  17,009,453, 

1850,  "  2;},191, 870,  35.92  per  cent,  increase. 

1800,  "  31,443,321,  35.52 

1870,  "  38,555,983,  22.02 

On  referring  to  these  figures  and  those  already  given  of  the 
Canadas,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratios  of  increase  in  Canada  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850,  and  between  1850  and  1800  were  much 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  but  that  between  1800  and 
1870  it  fell  OYEU  10  per  cent,  uelow  that  of  the  United  States, 
owing  to  Canada  signally  failing  to  absorb  population. 

Whil'^i;  the  United  States  added  8,251,445  to  its  population 
])etween  1850  and  1800  and  7,112,002  between  1800  and  1870  or 
within  14  per  cent,  of  its  increase  in  the  former  decennial  period, 
Canada  increased  only  304,7(59  between  1800  and  1870  against 
754,957  between  1850  and  1800,  showing  the  alarnnng collapse  of 
nearly  GO  per  cent. 

These  figures  acquire  additional  significance  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  between  1800  and  1870  whilst  Canada  was  en- 
joying uninterrupted  peace  and  tran(piility,  the  United  States 
were  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  which  threatened  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Republic,  and  Avliich  before  it  had  run  its  course  not 
only  created  a  huge  debt  and  burdensome  taxation,  but  also  laid 
waste  a  vast  extent  of  territory  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  th<msands  of  men. 

As  the  peaceful  condition  of  (\*inada  favored  its  growth,  and 
as  the  war  raging  in  the  United  States  Wiis  of  a  very  (h^structive 
character,  one  would  have  sujiposed  that  Canada  wculd  at  l(>ast 
have  maintained  its  previous  ratt>  of  ii>creas(^  instead  i)f  falling 
far  below  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  much  the  fasliion  of  many  Canadians  ((^specially 
in  Ontario)  wluni  contrasting  tlie  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  to  extend  the  comparison  so  as  to  embrace  the 
last  half  century.  Such  a  comparison  is  perfectly  justifiable 
when  kept  within  IxMioming  limits. 
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Tlic  achievements  of  n  by^'one  generation,  like  the  pride  of 
ancestrv,  although  for  us  l)ut  a  reflected  glory  with  a  dash  of 
moonshine  about  it,  are  valuable  if  thev  serve  as  incentives  to 
exertion  and  stimulate  us  to  strive  at  excelling  the  past,  but  if 
they  are  made  use  of  tis  a  shelter  for  an  evasion  of  responsibil- 
ities and  to  disguise  a  humiliation,  they  become  prejudicial  and 
pernicious  in  their  influences. 

This  is  not  a  time  tor  patriotic  Canadians  to  indulge  in  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox — for  the  American  ox 
can  stand  it  better  than  the  Cana'lian  frog.  It  is  far  more  ne- 
cessary to  give  prominence  to  the  disagreeable  facts  of  the  past 
decade  mIucIi  vitally  att'ect  the  }>resent  than  to  indulge  in  vain 
glorying  at  the  development  of  80  years  ago,  the  credit  of  which 
belongs  to  a  former  generation. 

The  last  census,  some  of  the  figures  of  which  I  have  given, 
is  evidence  of  the  remarkably  non-])rogressive  condition  of  the 
two  provinces  which  together  form  the  backbone  of  the  Domin- 
ion, so  far  as  regards  population. 

It  seems  almost  a  self-evident  proposition  needing  no  argu- 
ment, that  without  people  a  new  country  cannot  be  developed. 
If  the  Dominion  is  ever  to  become  anything  great  it  has  to  re- 
tain its  own  population  and  to  attract  a  large  immigration.  In 
neither  condition  has  the  Dominion  so  far  been  successful.  As 
concerns  failing  to  retain  its  own,  the  United  States  census  for 
1870,  shows  us  that  British  North  America  stands  fourth  in  the 
list  of  countries  from  which  the  United  States  draws  its  popula- 
tion. The  native  born  British  North  Americans  in  the  United 
States  number  •103,302,  and  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  native 
born  Englishmen. 

Befering  to  the  valuable  "Special  report  on  immigration" 
published  at  Washington,  1872,  we  find  that  between  1850  and 
1800  the  British  North  American  immigrants  into  the  United 
States  annually,  varied  from  352  to  7,796  ;  and  between  1860 
and  1870,  from  2,069  to  53,340.  As  the  figures  are  instructive, 
they  n)ay  as  well  lie  given  for  the  last  decade. 

Before  Confederation. 

(1  >  > 


Last  session  of  Canadian  Parliaraout. 
Dominion  Government. 


1801. 

2,069. 

1802. 

3.275, 

I80:i. 

3.404, 

1804. 

3,030, 

1805. 

21,580, 

1800, 

32.150, 

1807, 

0,014, 

1808, 

10,894, 

1809. 

30,921, 

1870, 

53,340, 

K 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  exodus  of  British  North  Amer- 
icans unfortunately  increased  instead  of  diminished.  A  larger 
number  left  in  1869  and  1870  than  in  the  eight  years  preced- 
ing- 

In  the  year  book  for  1874,  it  is  stated  that  for  the   three 

Quarters  of  1873,  "an  unusually  large  number  of  Canadians" 
,500  have  returned  from  the  United  States.  This  is  encourag- 
ing, but  as  the  number  leaving  the  Dominion  in  that  period  is 
not  given,  no  profitable  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  it.  We 
know  that  all  it  is  the  habit  of  a  percentage  of  successful  emi- 
grants, to  revisit  their  natives  homes,  but  not  to  remain  perma- 
nently. 

That  the  Dominion  so  far  has  not  been  successful  in  attract- 
ing an  increasing  immigration,  is  tolerably  well-known.  It  is  vciy 
forciljly  seen  by  conaijaring  the  first  four  years'  returns  given  in 
the  year  book  for  1874,  with  the  last  four  years.  The  number 
of  immigrants  settling  in  the  country  were  in 


1851, 

22,515, 

1809, 

18,630, 1 

1852, 

29,943, 

Total 

1870, 

24,706, 

Total 

1853, 

32,295, 

'  123,553. 

1871, 

27,773, 

^ 107,687 

1854, 

38,800, 

1872, 

36,578, 

Taking  the  emigration  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  and  deducting  the  immi- 
gration for  the  same  period,  the  result  as  follows  : 

Emigration  from  the  Dominion  in  1869  and  1870. .  .  .84,261 
Immigration  into  the  Dominion  in  1869  and  1870. .  .  .43,336 


Showing  a  nett  loss  to  the  Dominion  in  2  years  of . .  .  .40,925. 

This  emigration  is  of  native  born  British  North  Americans. 
To  this  large  number  must  be  added  probably  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, not  native  born,  which  failing  to  find  the  prosperity  expect- 
ed in  the  Dominion  moved  into  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  the  emigration  of  1873,  from  Great  Britain,  a 
late  English  newspaper  says  :  ''Some  very  remarkable  stjite- 
ments  touching  emigration  have  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  the  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1873,  Avas  the  largest  that  has  taken  place 
in  any  one  year  since  1854.  In  1873,  there  quitted  the  country 
310,632  persons;  the  United  States  absorb  233,073,  and  of  the 
37,208  who  sail  for  British  North  America,  it  is  probable  that  a 
considerable  portion  find  their  way  to  the  States.  Oddly  enough, 
comparatively  few  emigrants  go  to  our  colonies.  Almost  all  of 
them  in  quitting  England  quit  the  Empire."  The  figures  given 
show  conclusively  that  the  portions  of  the  Dominion  at  prese  it 
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accessible  to  Hettlenient,   attract  but  a  small  part  of  European 
emij^ration  and  absorb  still  less. 

Althoiij^h  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  show  for  the 
last  decennial  })eriod  a  ratio  of  increase  far  greater  than  Canada, 
it  Avill  be  observed  upon  referenc  that  there  are  certain  States 
and  large  and  important  sections  of  the  American  Union,  mIiIcIi 
are  less  progressive  in  population  than  any  of  the  ])r(>viu('»s  of 
the  Dominion.     Take  for  instanc<^ 


18<)(). 

Maine 02S,-27!), 

New  Hani])shire .')'20,u7;>, 

Vermont ;>lo, (••)«, 


1S7(). 

;;bs,;UK), 


The  two  former  show  an  actual  falling  oft'  in  ])opulation  and 
the  latter  less  than  5  \)or  cent,  increase. 

Collectively  their  ])rogress  is  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  (Commerce  has  late- 
ly published  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  tabulating  the  United 
States  census  returns  of  1850,  ISfiO  and  1870.  The  author  di- 
vides the  States  and  Territories  into  groupes  concerning  some  of 
which  we  gather  the  following  figures  : 


The  Six  New  England  States  had  in 


1850.  1800.  1870. 

Population,  2,728,110,  3,135,28;),  3,487,924. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  between  1850  and  18(J0 
was  about  15  per  cent.,  and  between  1800  and  1870,  about  111 
per  cent.,  showing  in  l)oth  periods  a  lower  rate  of  progress  than 
Canada. 

The  Four  ISIiddle  Atlantic  States  had  in 

1850.  1800.  1870. 

Population,  5,91)0,207,  7,570,201,  8,935,821. 

We  find  here  an  increase  between  1850  and  1800  of  about 
20^  per  ceilt.,  and  between  1800  and  1870  of  about  18  per  cent, 
showing  in  the  former  period  a  lower  rate  of  progress  of  10?.  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  Canada,  and  in  the  latter  a  higher  rate 
tlian  Canada  of  4i  per  cent. 

The  Six  Southern  States,  Atlantic  States  (from  Maryland  to 
Dehuvare)  inclusive,  had  in 

1850.  1800.  1870. 

Population,  4,535,871,  5,177,407,  5.154,881. 

We  have  here  the  destructive  results  of  the  Civil  War  most 


p^ 


strikingly  displayed.  These  six  Southern  .States  showing  no 
progress  whatever  between  1860  and  1870,  actuaily  retrograding. 

To  find  the  sections  of  the  United  States  which  liavo  been 
most  successful  on  a  grand  scale  in  absorbing  population  during 
the  past  20  years  we  have  to  look  to  the  Western  States. 

The  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  liocky  Mountains 
had  in 


iSoO. 
Poi>ul:ition,  188,818, 


1800. 
58-l,0ll'.), 


1S70. 
U20,i);}3. 


an  increase  of  57  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1870,  and  of  1387 
per  cjnt.  between  1850  a^d  1870 — a  ratio  of  increase  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  section  of  <he  Ihiiti'd  States. 

The  Western  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
AVisconsin,  Minnesota,  lova,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Xel)raska, 
had  in 


bS.IO. 
Population,  5,40ij,oi)5, 


1860. 
!),001,870, 


1870. 
l-2,066,V):{0. 


sliowing  an  increase  of  ^jii  pei-  cent.,  and  in  numbers  of  .■},688,281, 
bclwccn  1850  and  1860,  and  of  -13  per  cent.,  and  in  numbers  of 
3,875,051  between  1860  and  1870.  Nothing  can  show  clearer 
than  the  facts  and  figures  that  for  the  progress  nuu1e  in  the  past 
ten  years,  the  United  States  is  indelited  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  States.  Take  for  instance  the  following 
ten  States,  commencing  west  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  the 
State  of  ]Micliigan,  which  bounds  it  to  tht;  west,  and  taking  the 
oth(>r  nine  States  wt'st  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  of  a  line  running 
south    from    J^akc    Michigan,      (the    really    AVcstern   States  of 

\\v  have  as  follows  : 


America  to-day.) 

Population, 
Michigan, 


1860.  1873. 

71i).li;;,  1.184.0511, 

Illiiuvis.                                         1,711,051.  'i.".30.S!)l, 

Wisconsin,                                     775, KS  I,  1,(».V1,670, 

Minnesota,                                       l72,0-->3,  430. 7(M;. 

Iowa.                                                674,!I13.  1,104, 020, 

Missouri.                                     1,182,012.  1,721.205, 

Kansas,                                             107,206.  361, ."lOO, 

Nebraska,                                          28,811,  122,!)5)3, 

Calil'    -Ilia,                                      370,001,  560,247, 

Oregon,                                            52,465,  0O,!)23. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  ten  States  advanced  in  popidatioii 

ill  ten  years,  from  5. H34, 300  to  0,272.2(^3,  an  increase   of  about 
50  per  cent.,    or  of  ll. 437,804.      Now  assuming  the  natinal   in- 
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crease  between  18()U  and  1<S7(I,  to  liave  been  I'iJ.  per  cent.,  (an 
<>stiniate  probaldy  tolerably  accurate,)  or  7'2'.),::{0(J;  this  would 
leave  2,7(IS,;")(I4  to  be  niada  up  by  the  influx  of  peojde.  As  the 
total  immigration  for  this  decade  into  the  laiited  States,  was 
'2,«(IH/,li:{  ;  it  is  evident  that  these  ten  Western  States  absorbed 
■within  about  10(1,(100  of  the  whole  number  of  inimigi-ants  into 
the  I'^nited  States.  No  more  convincing  ]»roof  than  this  most 
striking  fact  can  be  found  of  the  truth  of  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment that  "  W«!stward  the  course  of  Empire  wends  its  way.  " 

The  ligures  brought  forward  have  been  ample  to  mak(! 
clear,  that  the  ])rogress  of  Canada  was  one  of  remarkable  rapid- 
ity until  the  northern  stream  of  immigration  llowing  westward, 
finding  itself  l)arred  in  its  coursi'  by  Huron  and  a  rocky  region 
})assed  south  of  them  to  join  a  still  larger  stream,  which  was 
.spreading  itself  over  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  portions 
of  the  vast  western  j)rairie. 

No  further  rapid  ilevelo])nn'nt  of  Ib'itish  North  America  re- 
mained possible,  so  long  as  a  fur  trading  com])any  owned  iind 
kept  closed  the  North  West  Teiritorv,  and  so  long  as  the  ct)lonies 
continued  .separate  in  the  position  of  I'ivals,  jealous  of  one  anoth- 
er's progi'css  and  j)rosi)erity. 

Statesmen  saw  that  the  necessity  had  arisen,  .'ind  that  t1ie 
time  had  come,  to  unitts  together  in  one  the  whole  of  IJritisli 
North  America. 

(V)nf(Hleration  by  consolidating  tlie  British  possessions  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  I'iicilic  gave  life  and  strength  to  this  I)<rfniiii- 
ion,  and  ojxming  out  to  it  a  great  west,  made  ))ossibl('  for  it  a 
brilliant  future. 

The  British  (jovt'rnmein  ami  the  Sir  .b)hn  A.  Macdonald 
Administrati«)n  discerned  clearly  tliat  to  give  i'e;ility  t(^  the 
scheme,  speedy  railway  connection  between  the  (liHercnt  ju'ovin- 
ces  was  absolutely  indis])ensable. 

Tlie  immediate  construct'on  of  the  Intercohmial  Itailway 
was  therefore  embodied  in  the  Terms  of  I'nion  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  iiiunsw  ick  and  the  coninienceiiient  williin  two  years  and 
the  completion  within  ten  years  of  the  Canadian  J'acilic  Hallway 
WIS  made  the  chief  confederating  condition  witii  JJritish  Colum- 
bia. • 

'I'hc  foriiKi"  undertaking  is  a])proaching  coni]>letion,  i>ut  the 
latter  has  hern  felcguted  l)y  all  iiicapaiile  ( ioveninient,  to  a  fu- 
ture HO  distant,  as  to  ap))ear  more  lilvc  a  phantom  of  the  imagi- 
nation than  a  piactical  work  necessaiy  for  th<»  welfare  of  the 
Dominion. 

It  appears  as  if  the  people   of  Canatia    were  a  dollai'  and  a 
cent  ))eo|»h',  and  it  were  idle  to  talk  to  them  of  the  Terms  of  In 
ion  made  with    British  Columbia.      Biohahly  to  speak  of  moral 
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obligations  is  to  render  one's  self  unintelligible.  It  may  be  that 
the  conscience  of  a  new  born  nation,  like  that  of  an  individual, 
has  only  an  embryo  existence  in  infancy.  Material  motives 
A\  liich  are  secondary  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  are  pri- 
mary in  the  Dominion  of  to-day,  and  govern  its  actions  and  opin- 
ions. 

Looking  at  tilings  from  the  lower  level,  w'ut  at  once  strikes 
one,  is  the  r(*markable  ])light  that  has  fallen  u|)on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  ])ubli(!  mind,  so  that  the  transcontinental  railway, 
as  contemi)lated  b\-  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  which  two  years  ago 
■was  considered  both  ])racticable  and  necessary,  is  now  looked 
upon  as  im]K)ssible  and  ruinous  to  the  Dominion. 

A\'o  have  seen  that  the  great  want  of  Canada  was  a  western 
country,  that  without  it  over  half  a  million  of  ])eople  were  lost 
to  13ritisli  North  Ameiica.  C'onfederation  having  given  this  wes- 
tern country  to  the  Dominion,  the  question  which  naiurally 
arises  is,  AVhat  shall  she  do  with  it  ?  and  the  self-evident  answer 
is.  Open  it  up  to  settlem(mt.  To  do  this  th(!  only  way  now  ad- 
mitted as  uKH'ting  the  requirements  of  the  ago  is  by  railroads. 

Even  Mr.  ]Mackenzie,  in  the  greatest  elt'ort  he  has  y<'t  made, 

appertaining  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  llailway,  talking  about  it, 

seems  to  hav<'  been  impressed  with  th(uinanimity  ])revailing  upon 

Ills  point.     "  In  his  speech  in  Parliament  he  remarked  at  length 

>n  what  was  pi'obably  as  well  r(U'ognix(>d  as  the  ten   command- 

iients,  that  not  oidy  in  such  countries  as  England  and   France 

vere  railways  looked  u))on  as  indispensable,  but  their  value  and 

KHH'ssity  wei'e    felt  by  Portugal,    iUissia   and   other    backward 

Mn()pt\'in  nations,  and  evi'ii  by  such  semi-civilixed  states  as  tlit* 

8.)uth  Asnerican  licpublics."     In  all  of  these  so  clear  was  it  that 

dovel()])ment  waited  on  railway  construction,  that  if  in  one  way 

railways  ccmld   not  Ix'  built,  othej"   ways  had  to  be  devis<>d    to 

build  IIkmu.      If  private  <'nt(M'])rise  d(>clin(>d  to  take  hold  of  them, 

it  devolved  upon  tlu»  (Jovernment  to  ))ut  them  through. 

^Ir.  Mackenzie  has  been  inqiressed  but  not  converted  by 
what  has  been  don(>  elsewhere.  At  tlu!  ju'esent  time  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  belongs  th(>  ])rivilege  of  having  the  j'xclusive 
monoi)oly  of  the  apostles  of  wagon  I'oads  and  water  sti'etches. 

'Ihe  close  connection  (existing  Ix^twcen  the  construction  of 
railways  and  the  influx  of  imtnigrants  and  settl<Mnent  of  a  coiin- 
trv  are  at  once  seen  bv  reference  to  ligures. 

Take  Canada  foi- instance.  l''roni  IS^'i  to  iHaT  the  (Irand 
Tj'unk  Railway  'was  in  ])rocess  of  building.  During  these  six 
vears  bS'J,"'!?  immigrants  arrived  and  settled  in  the  country. 
Never  since  that  period  has  railroad  construction  been  carried  on 
as  vigorously,  and  never  sinc(>  that  period  has  that  large  number 
i)f  new  settlers  been  ecjnalled  <»!■  indeed  approacheil. 
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Tlio  experience  of  the  United  States  is  still  more  remarkable. 
During  the  war  immigration  dropped  in  1801  and  1862  to  less 
than  1)2,000  in  each  year.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  energies 
of  the  American  Kepublic  turned  towards  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  the  Eastern  States  and  to  the  opening  of  the 
Western  Slates  to  settlement  l)y  railroads.  The  vigor  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  former,  the  Dominion  manufacturers  will  havt^  dis- 
agreeable practical  evidence  of,  if  what  the  Mackenzie  Govern- 
ment is  pleased  to  ciiW  a  reciprocity  treaty,  ever  becomes  law. 
The  census  of  18(){)  states  the  products  of  all  manufaciturers  of 
the  six  New  England  States  and  the  four  Atlantic  States  at  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  1870 
at  two  thousand  six  liundriHl  and  ninety-two  millions,  showing 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent.  As  po^julation  increased  only  16 
per  cent.,  the  surjjlus  for  distribution  in  the  Western  States  and 
in  the  British  North  American  provinces,  if  the  Dominion  is 
reckless  enough  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  will  be  something  immense, 
and  to  the  Manufacturers  something  a})])alling. 

The  development  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  as  re- 
markable as  the  development  of  manufaemres. 

At  the  close  of  1(S72  there  were  com])leted  in  the  United 
States  66,237  miles  of  I'ailway — more  than  33,000  or  about  lialf 
of  them,  have  been  l)uilt  since  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  years.  In  the  three  years  of  1870,  1871  and  1872 
1*J,700  miles  of  railroad  were  laid,  or  an  average  of  6,566  in  each 
year. 

One  greiit  effect  of  this  rapid  railroad  development  was 
speedily  visible  in  th(>  gniat  incn^ise  of  innnigration.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  rose  from  01,1)87  in  1862  to  305,1)22  in  1869, 
and  wa«  37.S,71)()  in  1870.  ^^'e  have  already  observed  that  in 
these  last  two  years  (1860  and  1870)  no  less  than  84:,261  British 
North  Americans  were  drawn  into  the  Unitetl  States  and  became 
lost  to  th«i  Dominion. 

No  wonder  tliat  with  such  facts  and  figures  before  him.  tiie 
chief  of  the  burean  of  statistics  al  Washington  rennirked  that 
"  the  unexampled  (lev«'lopment  of  tiie  North  Western  and  Pacific 
'*  States  .  .  .owing  to  the  conn.'  'tion  of  tlie  railway  to  the  Paci- 
"  fie,  and  otiier  great  works  of  internal  im[)rovement  in  the  wi's- 
"  tei'n  |)ortion  of  onr  domain  .  possesses  a  p<'<"uliav  elaim  on 
"  piddtc  attention. 

in  IS60  liritisli  North  .Vnierica  had,  rehitively  to  i>opulation, 
mnch  railioad  as  the  I'nited  Slates.      At  thi'  dost'  of   1872,  it 


as 


had  not  mneh  more  than  half  ('.t-16tlis  i  The  average  being  over 
1,600  miles  to  ev«'rv  million  of  inhabitants  in  the  I'nited  States, 
and  under  000  miles  in  British  North  America. 

in  failing  t«»  ke«'p  pace  with   the    republic  in  internal  (level- 
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upiiieiit,  it  failed  to  maintain  its  former  rate  of  progress,  and 
dropped,  as  \ve  have  seen,  in  the  last  decennial  jieriod,  far  be- 
low the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  United  States. 

The  past  ten  years  make  evident  what  is  possible  in  railroad 
development,  and,  if  example  is  worth  anything,  wiiat  has  been 
done  in  the  tJnited  States  should  stimulate  the  Dominion  into 
an  energetic  railway  policj*. 

An  idea  of  th(;  wealth  created  by  opening  up  new  country 
by  railroads,  may  be  formed  by  the  value  of  farms  and  agricuf- 
tural  products  in  some  of  the  newest  Western  States,  as  given  in 
the  census  of  1870,  and  the  Agricultural  report  of  1871. 


Viiliif   nf   Fitniiis. 


!rf  5H),;V27,(l'10 

;](),24"J,18() 

1)7,847,442 

81)2,0r)2,441 


Fiirin  Protlucts. 

1871. 

27,680,651 

8,(504,742 

33,446,400 

114,386,441 


Poi)nlitti»m. 


imo. 


1870. 


107,206  364,300 

28,841  122,903 

172,023  439,706 

674,913  1,194,020 


Kansas, 
Nebraska, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa, 

Total,  $611,07«M09      184,068,234       982,983  2,121,118 

'I'he  ANNUAL  agricultural  product  of  these  four  States  amounts 
in  value  to  out?  hundred  and  eighty  four  millions  of  dollars,  a 
sum  greatly  in  excess  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Canadian 
Pacilic  llailway,  and  the  value  of  the  farms  is  put  down  at  six 
hundred  and  eleven  milli(nis  of  dollars. 

This  is  only  a  j)art  of  the  wealth  of  these  States.  Every- 
body admits  thtit  v.iiatever  has  exchangeable  value  is  wealth. 
Th(!  unimpioved  lands,  from  no  value  at  all  before  railroads 
were  made,  because  ]M^(>ple  w(mld  not  settle  and  cultivate  the 
soil  wlum  its  products  were  unmarketal)le,  are  now  worth  from 
82  ")()  to  !!?50  per  acre,  according  to  ipiality  and  distance  from 
market  town,  steamb(jat  landing,  and  railway  station.  The 
general  jn'ice  of  average  land  with  average  facilities  varies  from 
!!^5  to  S15  ])er  acre.  Besides  this  large  item  of  wealth,  ther*^  are 
the  value  of  towns,  lumber  interests,  tlcnir  mills,  foundries,  and 
the  thousand  aufl  one*  things  found  in  every  'x-onled  district. 
Tlic   aggrc^gate  wealth  of  thesi'   n«nv  Slates   is  pr(»l)abi\-  under- 


thitt 


IS, 


four 


estimated  at   lour  times  the  value  of  the   farnis; 
times  six  hundreil  and  ehiven  millions  ()f  dollars. 

The  North  \\'»>st  is  as  rich  in  i-esoujces  as  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  large  j)art  of  Iowa  is  as  remote  from 
unvigaMc  water  stretches  as  tne  l{e(l  liiver  settlement.  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  still  inore  so.  Manitoba  adjoins  Minnesota, 
and  lias  till'  advantage  of  a  lower  elevation  of  800  to  lOOO  feet. 

ill  the  natural  order  of  settlement,  it  is  fair  to  as:inm«.'  with 
similai'  railroad  de\elopment,   the   North  West  Territory  woidd 
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NOW  liave  woaltli  jind  jxjpiil.itioii  equal  to  the  I'our  States  veferrei] 
to.  Instead  of  only  20,(10(1,  it  should  have  over  Two  Millions  of 
people  and  a  wealth  of  Twent''  +'our  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

No  more  im[)ortant  cpiestion  because  none  of  more  vital  eon- 
sequence  to  tlui  future  <)f  Jiritish  North  America  can  possibly «'n- 
gage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  (n-ery  citi/en  of  this  Dcniiinioit, 
than  the  disposition  and  capacity  of  the  present  administration 
to  carry  out  the  true  national  ])olicy  of  rapidly  constructing  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Hailway.  The  most  reliable  evidence,  from 
which  to  draw  ccniclusions,  is  the  railway  sdieme  andthe  speech 
of  Mr.  Ma(dven/ie  introducing  that  scheme. 

The  Pacific  Kailway  J^)ill  of  the  ])resent  administration,  de- 
clares ''  that  in  view  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  Bri- 
"  tish  Columbia  was  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Dominion,  it 
'•'is  ex})edient  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  to  be 
"  called  the  "Canada  Pacific  Kailway,  "  from  some  point  near  to 
and  south  of  Tjake  Ni])issing,  to  some  point  in  Bi-itish  (*olnmbia 
on  the  Pacific  " — to  this  declaration  a  proviso  (added  after  the 
]»ill  had  been  printed  and  distril)ut<'d,  and  after  Mr.  Edgar  had 
made  Mr.  Mackenzie  ac(iuainted  with  the  view  of  the  (lovernraent 
of  British  Columbia)  was  ap])en(led,  as  follows:  "And,  wlure- 
"  as,  by  the  legislation  of  tlu!  present  session,  in  order  to  ])rovide 
"means  for  meeting  the  obligation  of  the  Dominion,  the  rate  of 
"  taxation  has  been  raised  .  .  and,  a\  hereas,  it  is  propiM' to  make 
"provision  for  the  construction  of  the  said  work,  as  rapidly  as 
"  the  sam<'  can  be  accom])nshed  without  further  raising  the  rate 
"  of  taxation,  therefor  Ker  ."Majesty  enacts,  and  so  forth. 

'i'hc  bill  divides  the  line  into  four  sections  : 

1st.    I'l'nm    Lake   Nipissing  to  the   Western  end   of   Lake 

Sn])erior. 
*2nd.    I'^roni  Lake  Snjx'rior  to  lied  Iviver  in  ^Lanitoba. 
'h'd.    l*'rom  llvd  Kiver  in  Manitoba  to  some  ])oint  between 
1"\»it  Edmonton  and  the  foot  of  the  Hocky Mountains. 
•Illi.    I''i'<)ni    the    \N'(>stern    term'nus  of  the  Ih'd  S(>ction  to 
some  i)oint  in  Hritish  Cohnnbia  on  the  I'acitic, 

The  (loveinment  are  empowered  to  divide  ;iny  section  into 
sub-Hectio!i.->, 

The  ( lovcniuicnt  may  construct  the  said  lailwav,  or  any 
part  thereof,  as  a  Dominion  Public  W'oi'k.  if  tin'y  tliinu  it  desir- 
able. 

The  Dominion  gives  to  contractors,  ii  sui>sidy  of  slO.OOO  ])er 
mile,  2((.(l()0  acres  of  land  per  mile,  of  fair  average  quality  in  al- 
ternate sections,  along  the  line  contracted  for,  also  a  guaiantee 
of  {  ]>er  <'<'nt,  interest  for  -5  years,  on  a  sum  to  be  stated  in  the 
contract. 

The  contractors  shall  own  and  run  the  line  on  their  own  ac- 
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count,  under  such  "  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
"  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  regards  the  rates  charg- 
"  able  for  passengers  and  freight,  the  number  and  description  of 
"  the  trains  to  be  run,  and  the  accommodation  to  be  afforded  foi 
"  freight  and  passengers." 

The  Government  reserves  the  power  to  sell  two-thirds  of  the 
land  grant  "at  such  prices  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  agreed 
"  upon  between  the  Governor  in  Council  and  the  contractors," 
the  proceeds  of  sales  to  be  paid  half-yearly  to  the  contractors. 

The  Government  also  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the 
railway,  or*uny  part  thereof,  on  payment  of  a  sum  "not  exceed- 
ing tlio  actual  cost  and  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  thereto,"  the 
subsidies  in  land  and  money  being  first  returned  or  deducted 
from  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

It  is  dilHcult  to  see,  and  it  has  never  b»>eij  pointed  out, 
wherein  consists  the  advantage  of  a  transcontinental  railway 
scheme,  framed  in  such  a  Avay  that  detached  fractions  of  road 
built  and  (  wned  by  companies,  may  be  interspersed  with  other 
fractions  built  and  owned  by  the  Dominion.  From  a  business 
point  of  view,  it  is  safe  to  infer,  that  private  companies  (if  they 
touch  the  railway  at  all)  will  take  the  profitable  sections  and  sub- 
sections, leaving  the  unprolitable  to  the  Government. 

The  most  valuable  sections  and  sub-sections — and  there  are 
some  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  the  Dominion  subsidies  will 
more  than  build — ought  to  be  made  iise  of  to  move  off  the  least 
valuable.  The  whole  railway  ought  either  to  be  owned  and  run 
by  companies  like  the  English  railways,  or  owneil  and  run  by 
tlie  Dominion  the  same  as  the  Intercolonial. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  expressed  himself  as  o]tposed  to  anyone 
company  contracting  to  build  more  than  one  section. 

The  division  of  the  wliole  line  into  four  sections,  subject  to 
still  further  sub-divisions,  cannot  in  any  way  ♦'urther  its  rapid 
cor.struction  and  may  probably  retard  it. 

Tile  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  AN'estern  end  of  L  ike  Superior 
sectioji,  altlumgh  necessary  to  complete  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
Kailway,  is  the  one  generally  ailmitted  as  being  tlie  k^ast  press- 
ing, inasmuch  as  with  a  railway  from  the  Pacitic  Ocean  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Suj)erior,  tlie  whole  of  Britisli  North  America  is 
rationallv  accessible  at  certain  seasons  of  th(^  vear,  enabliua: 
goods  and  productions  to  be  shipped  at  freights  not  exceeding 
those  charged  in  the  Westei-n  States  of  the  Aineric m  Union. 

A  company  or  the  GovernnuMit  can  very  well  commence  the 
section  to  Ued  Iliver  from  Jjake  Superior.  It  is  also  easy  to  start 
on  the  golden  section,  from  uoar  Fort  Fdmoiit<»n  to  the  Pacitic, 
b  in  the  I'acitic;  but  how  in  the  name  of  nil  llmt  is  possible, 
can  aiiv  conii»,in\  for  vears  to  come,  or  even  Mr.  Miicken/ie  him- 
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self,  pack  mils  uiul  rolling  stock,  etc..  etc,,  on  to  the  section  bo  - 
tweeen  Ked  Kiver  and  Fort  Edniont(jn.  There  is  nothing  prac- 
ticable or  advaiita";eous,  but  the  nnerse,  in  dividing  the  whole 
lino  so  as  to  n)ak(»  an  inaceessable  section  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  M.u'kenzie,  in  the  course  of  his  railway  speech,  is 
reported  as  having  said,  "Even  with  regard  to  the  branch  from 
Fort  Garry  to  Pembina,  the  commercial  advantages  would  not  be 

freat,  unless  they  thp.ew  a  large  amount  of  traffic  iton  it, 
N  connection  with  the  building  of  portion  of  the  road,  that 
COLLD  BE  DONE  TO  SOME  EXTENT."  Had  this  been  said  of  the 
Lake  Superior  to  lied  Kiver  section,  it  Avould  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  the  Dominicm.  It  unfortunately  appears,  however, 
to  be  an  idea  in  the  head  of  the  present  Government  to  obtain 
access  to  Wirinii>eg  and  to  develoj)  Avt^stward  by  tlie  Pembina 
branch  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailway.  As  the  former  is 
still  to  be  commenced,  and  the  latter,  although  more  than  three 
parts  dead,  has  many  miles  to  construct  to  reach  the  boundary, 
the  prospect  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  idea  germinating  into  some- 
thing practicable  is  more  remote  than  cheering.  • 

Putting  on  one  side  the  unpatriotic  intention  of  nurturing 
a  rival  Ameri(;an  railway  at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
liailway  and  diverting  the  business  of  the  North  AVest  into  the 
United  States,  there  is  something  humiliating  in  the  Dominican 
of  Canada,  with  its  o  per  cents  at  109,  halting  in  its  great  mis- 
sion and  becoming  de])endent  upon  the  movements  of  a  (!om- 
i)any  made  u))  of  im])overished  specrdators  with  its  7  per  cent, 
bonds  unsaleable  jit  85.  The  true  policy  of  the  Dominion  is 
un([uestionably  tj  commenc<'  at  once  from  Lake  Superior  and 
])usli  the  construction  with  vigor  westward,  so  that  all  material 
can  be  transported  on  the  national  line,  and  all  the  trade  creat- 
ed l)y  settl(Mi)ent  may  be  done  by  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  other  Canadian  cities,  and  not  by  Duluth,  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago. 

Great  nn-n,  like  common  iiioi'tals,  have  their  weaknesses,  for 
which  charitable  allowances  should  be  mad(>:  but  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's prop(Misity  to  feed  brother  Jonathan  with  the  Dominion 
Goveninit  jit  spoon,  is,  cousideri  ig  his  position,  unnatural,  and 
thiTcfor  unpardonable. 

Even  on  tlu>  pretext  of  .-cononii/ing  time,  so  ac  to  keep  faith 
with  Hriti.sh  Columbia,  Mr.  Mackenzies  course  is  indefensible 
because  tlie  Dominion  is  far  more  ca])able  of  building  right  away 
a  line  from  fiaki-  Supinior  to  Winnipeg,  than  a  dila])idated  con- 
cern such  as  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  nothing  but  a  laud  grant, 
a  line  of  many  miles  to  Pembina. 

No  company,    were  all  otner  conditions  favorable,   UNLESh 
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oriO.WIZED  OUT  OF  THE  DEBKIS  OF  THE  NoUTHEliN  PaCIFK'  IIaILWAY, 

would  undertake  tlio  section  from  Garrv  westward,  so  long  as 
thoj  had  to  depend  upon  tlie  Northern  Pacific  line  for  forward- 
ing of  material  and  supplies;  knowing  that  an  institution  suft'er- 
ing  the  })angs  of  financial  hungei*  would  seize  such  an  opportun- 
ity to  gorge  itself  upon  them. 

No  American  transcontinental  railway,  either  l)uilt  or  build- 
ing, or  in  contemplation,  is  favored  with  as  magniticent  a  stretch 
of  I'icli  agricultural  lands  as  the  (Canadian  Pacific.  AV'hilst  the 
latter  will  run  tlirough  the  fertih^  bolt,  every  other  has  to  cross 
the  American  desert,  a  vast  sandy  waste  with  a  scattered  growth 
of  sage  brush.  The  Central  and  I^nion  Pacific  Railway  from  the 
summit  of  the  Sierras,  for  1,'2()0  miles  eastward,  is  of  so  worth- 
loss  a  character  as  to  unfit  it  for  even  a  penal  settlement.  Not 
so  our  Great  North  AVest,  wliich,  as  Capt.  ]3utler  says,  seems 
destined  to  be  the  homes  of  many  millions  of  peo})le,  for  it  is  a 
land  of  surpassing  richness,  fair  to  the  eye,  blending  in  one  land- 
scape, ]U'airie,  lake  and  woodland. 

Under  intelligent  management  this  wealth  of  land  should 
more  than  half  build  the  railway. 

The  late  Administration  in  their  railway  scheme,  instead  of 
attempting  to  be  original  and  making  a  mess  of  it,  wisely  imitat- 
ed the  United  States  sysfem  of  donating  alternate  sections  of 
land  along  the  contemplated  railway  to  the  railway  com])any,  and 
raising  the  price  of  the  remaining  (rovernment  land  to  #2  50  ])er 
acre.  This  successful  policy  by  which  the  United  States,  with- 
out any  loss  to  itself,  encouraged  (mterprises  which  induced  ex- 
tensive settlement,  Avhen  ai)])lied  by  Sir  John  A.  ]\[acdonald  to 
the  North  West  Territory  was  branded  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  his 
remarkable  railway  speech  as  ])uttiiig  "  a  Ficnciors  value  on  the 
land."  Such  an  ex])ression  from  the  head  of  the  D(miinion  (lov- 
ernmont  dis])lays  an  unexpected  ignorance.  What  is  })ossible  in 
the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  im|)ossibl(*  in  the  J)ominion. 
The  4yth  ])arallel  ought  not  to  be  recognized,  before  a  vigorous 
elf'ort  has  been  made,  as  the  dividing  lino  between  success  and 
failure. 

The  Year  Book  U)v  187H,  contains  a  statement  of  the  ])ricos 
at  which  railway  lands  sell  readily  in  the  Western  States.  The 
highest  ])rico  (pioted  is  !?18  98  ])er  aci-o,  for  the  Grand  Ra])ids 
and  Indiana  liailway;  the  lowest  is  SU  07  per  acre  for  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific.  The  average  is  !?7  01  ])er  acr(\  Going  below  the 
lowest,  with  the  lands  situated  along  the  line  of  the  C^anadian 
Pacific  Jvailway,  there  is  nothing  "ficticious"  in  placing  them  at 
>^2  ;')()  ])(>r  acre,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Mackenzie  looks  upon  and 
knows  his  Pacific  Railway  scheme  to  be  nothing  Ix'tter  than   a 
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Proxmiitv  to  a  railroad  is  the  great  attrJactioR  to  a  settler, 
because  the  value  of  his  crop  depends  upon  the  facilities  for 
transportation.  This  is  to  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  far  West- 
ern Htatos — no  sooner  is  a  new  line  of  railwiiy  under  construc- 
tion than  settlements  are  formed  along  the  wh6le  length  of  the 
line.  They  are  to  be  found  dotting  the  country  every  few  miles, 
like  the  advanced  guards  of  the  coming  grand  army  of  immi- 
grants. 

Every  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  in  the 
great  west  of  America,  reduces  the  cost  of  getting  produce  to 
market  and  adds  to  the  value  Oi.  the  land. 

In  parts  of  Ohio,  where  ^^^eat  is  Avortli  90  cents  per  bushel, 
unimproved  land  sells  at  §30  to  $50  per  acre.  In  parts  of  Iowa 
where  AAheat  is  50  cents  per  bushel,  unimprcived  lands  of  equal 
fertility  can  be  bought  at  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  ditl'erence  in  cost  of  forwarding  to  market  makes  the 
dili'er(}nce  in  the  value  of  products,  and  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  products  makes  the  difference  in  value  of  land. 

Take  two  pieces  of  wheat  land  equal  in  every  respect,  except 
in  one  having  an  advantage  over  the  other  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
in  cost  of  transportation.  At  only  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre — 
one  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  of  14  80  per  acre,  or  $768 
per  year,  on  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres. 

AVithout  a  near  prospect  of  the  railway  affording  means  of 
transportation,  land  in  Manitoba  could  not  now  find  settlers 
on  the  free  grant  system. 

With  the  (Canadian  Pacific  built  through,  average  land  would 
be  taken  u])  greedily  at  $5  per  acre.  There  would  be  far  more 
fear  of  speculators  buying  largely  for  a  rise,  than  of  a  scarcity  of 
b(jna  fide  settlers. 

When  with  all  the  experience  of  the  United  States  before 
him,  ]\[r.  Mackenzie  says  that  $2  50  per  acre  for  railway  lands 
is  a  "  ficticious"  value,  he  shoAvs  a  lack  of  observation  painful  to 
contemplate.  * 

Mr.  Macdcen/.ie,  in  his  railway  speech,  showed  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  go  slow,  for  he  dreaded  over  burdening  the  country,  yet 
in  his  sc'heiiio,  he  pro])Osed  to  squai  der  the  national  inheritance 
by  dealing  with  it  in  a  manner  whicli  he;  confessed  himself  would 
(le|)r('('iat(^  it. 

Less  fear  of  the  efiec^ts  of  the  railway  and  more  judgment  in 
utilizing  tlie  natural  resources  of  the  country  through  which  the 
railway  is  expected  to  run,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Doininon. 

Any  comjiany  intending  to  tender  for  a  section  of  tlie  C'ana- 
dian  Pacific  Railway  would  have  largely  to  increase  the  sum  per 
mile  for  wliich  the  Dominion  proposes  a  guarantee  of  four  per 
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cent,  for  25  years,  because  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Ooveniiiient  re- 
servations controlling  the  land  gi\'.nt  of  20, 000  acres  per  mile. 
Land,  the  value  of  -which,  under  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  bill 
could  be  estimated  as  on  Western  States  lines,  is  r(Hlu('ed  at 
least  half  by  the  Government  taking  power  to  sell  two-thirds  of 
the  land  grant  "at  such  ])rices  as  may  l)e  from  time  to  time 
agreed  upon  between  the  Governor  in  Council  and  the  contrac- 
tors. " 

Apply  such  a  condition  to  ordinary  business  transactions 
and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  no  business  men  would  pur- 
chase property,  excejot  at  a  comparatively  nominal  figure,  Avlien 
the  power  and  price  of  sale  of  two-thirds  remained  vested  in  the 
vendor. 

Although  the  price  at  which  the  land  is  to  be  sold  from  timt^ 
to  time  is  to  be  agreed  upon  between  th(;  Ciovei'nment  and  tlu^ 
contractors,  |)ractically  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  Government, 
for  the  Government  Inning  as  much  land  ad^■antageously  situat- 
ed along  the  line  of  railroad  as  the  contractors,  can  force  the 
contractors  to  agree  to  whateverjnices  it  chooses  to  dictate,  under 
the  penalty  for  non-accpiiescence  of  giving  the  Government  lands 
away,  thus  rendering  the  Railway  Company's  land  absolutely 
valui'less  for  many  years,  because  people  naturally  would  decline 
to  purchase  of  a  company  what  they  could  obtain  foi'  nothing  of 
the  Government. 

If  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  a  railway  company 
were  in  every  respect  identical,  there  would  be  an  indirect  guar- 
antee that  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  sale  of  tlu^  hinds 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Railway  Company. 

But  the  Government  benefits  by  power  of  taxation  and  in 
many  indirect  ways  in  which  a  railway  company  necessarily  has 
no  interest.  The  railway  once  built,  it  might  be  good  policy  of 
the  Government  to  donate  the  lands,  but  certainly  not  go<Kl})olicv 
of  the  company  to  give  away  what  was  taken  (as  an  equivalent 
possibly  for  an  expenditure  of  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  building  the  line. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  explanation  of  the  conditions  of  the  land 
grant  is,  that  he  aimed  to  frame  tli(!m  so  as  not  to  "I'xcludo  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  stop  its  growth.  " 

The  aim  of  a  railway  company  would  be  the  same  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie's,  with  lands  to  sell  and  a  raih\ay  to  run,  it  would  do 
its  best  to  encourage  settlement  and  to  develop  traHlic,  as  upon 
these  its  success  depended. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  ]")urpose  could  have  been  (effected  by  fixinj;- 
a  maximum  price  upou  the  land  and  allowing  the  company  to  go 
as  much  lower  as  it  deemed  expedient,  and  also  by  making  a 
condition  that  all   railway  lands  (exci'pt.    ])erhaps,   certain  n- 
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si'ives)  .should  !»»•  u\n'\i  lor  scttlciiicut.  Tliis.  w  itli  an  anit'ciucul: 
that  (JovcniUHMit  lands  within  the  vailwax  ix'lt  should  Ix-  dis- 
posed of  at  the  sanif  ratio  and  terms  as  tlic  ('oiii|>auy's  lands, 
Avould  prot  ct  Donnnion  interests  without  (lejji'eciatin^"  Doniiniou 
])roj)ertv  intended  to  he  iianded  over  as  ])art  ]tavnjent  to  eon- 
traet(»rs  i'or  eonstruetini;  the  railway. 

Tlusre  are  two  clauses  in  Mr.  ]Mark<'n/i<'  s  hill,  which  i-oni- 
l)letely  ahstraet  every  induei'nient  ior  capitalists  to  take  hold  of 
the  Canadia-n  Paciiic  Jhulway.  Tlu>  one  is,  that  providing-  that 
the  (tovernor  in  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  ti'c  *'  the  )'ates 
char<i,"eal)]e  for  passenj;ers  and  freight.  "  "the  number  and  dcs- 
cri])tion  <tf  trains  to  be  run,"  etc.,  etc.  The  other  is,  that  the 
(iovernment  reserves  the  ri^ht  to  i)urchase  the  railway  at  any 
time  on  ])aymeut  of  a  sum  "  not  exceedin<,' the  actual  cost,  and 
ten  per  cent,  in  addition  thereto.'" 

Now  it  may  be  tak(Mi  for  granted  that  Canadian  Peabodys 
ni-e  not  so  common  in  history  as  to  make  it  possibh'  that  the  pri- 
vate benevolence  of  the  Dominion  will  buiUl  the  railway. 

Even  if  capitalists  of  ]>ritish  North  America  were  equal,  un- 
aided, to  its  construction,  nolxidy  su])poses  that  they  would  or  that 
they  ought  to  look  at  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  business  iin- 
(h'vtaking.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie's  railway  bill  stands,  they  conld 
not  venture  to  t(  u-h  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  capital  is  not  patriotic  anywhere, 
but  looks  first  for  safe  investment  and  then  for  the  best  piotit  it 
can  get.  It  may  look  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  at  the  railway 
scheme  of  the  present  Aibninistration  Avitluuit  l)eing  able  to  see 
any  safety  or  jirotit  in  it  for  a  compa)iy. 

Pi'otit  or  loss  wouhl  depend — assuming  amj)le  tiatHc — upon 
the  cost  of  running  and  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights,  'fhese 
vital  elements  in  the  enterprise  ai'e  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
conn)any,  and  are  to  b(  tdtered  from  time  to  time  by  the  (Tovern- 
ment  of  the  pei'iod  -  the  com])any  having  no  power  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  very  much  as  if  a  trader  was  told  by  a  merchant  that 
"  if  you  buy  ray  goods  I  shall  resei've  the  right  to  dictate  your 
selling  ])rice,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  think  ]u-o])er."  The  inevit- 
able reply  would  be,  "I  won't  touch  ycmr  goods  on  any  snch  con- 
"  ditions;  I  should  liave  no  security  that  you  would  not  make  me 
"  lose  money  n]K)n  them,  "  youi*  acts  miglit  be  as  unbusiness-like 
"  as  vour  ideas." 

iMr.  Mackenzie  mav  assure  ca]»italists  that  If  thev  build  the 
line  and  run  it,  they  nt>ed  not  be  under  any  appr<'hensions  con- 
cerning the  rates  for  freights  and  passengeis,  he  will  "  act  just- 
ly and  generously  with  them;"  but  Mr.  Mackenzie's  CTOvernment 
surely  does  not  suppose  it  will   last  as  long  as  the  railway.     It 
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ii){iy,  even  before  the  construction  lias  vij^oioiisly  conihienced, 
forestall  public  opinion  by  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  own  in- 
competency and  gracefully  resigning.  Of  course  this  is  extreme- 
ly improbable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  realization  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's assurances. 

Capitalists  are  like  provinces,  they  require  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible everything  certain  and  everything  detinite, — now  in  Mr. 
Mackenzies's  railway  bill  nothing  is  certain,  but  the  indetinite. 

It  was  not  at  all  a  difficult  operation  for  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  regards  fares 
and  freights,  without  raising  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  by  capitalists. 

The  clause  reserving  power  to  the  Government  to  buy  up 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sections  at  any  time  on  payment  of 
a  sum  "not  exceeding  the  actual  cost,  and  10.  per  cent,  in  addition 
thereto,"  quite  extinguishes  every  hope  of  companies  being 
formed  to  build  and  run  it.  There  is  loss  and  ruin  visible  to 
privjite  enterprise  on  the  face  of  it. 

Su])pose,  for  instance,  a  company  builds  and  runs  a  section, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  has  become  a  good  paying  enter- 
])rise  to  the  extent  of  refunding  the  running  expenses  from  its 
first  construction.  It  is  then  in  a  fair  way  to  make  money,  but 
the  Government  now  stepy  in  and  takes  the  line  by  paying  "  ac- 
tual cost  and  ten  per  cent,  thereto."  What  is  the  result  to  the 
shareholders?     They  get  back  their  money  and  ten  per  cent; 

that  is  ONE  PEU  CENT.  PEU  ANNUM  INTEREST  I 

Suppose  again,  (and  this  is  more  Mr.  Mackenzie's  idea) 
that  there  will  he  a  loss  at  first  of  six  millions  per  annum  in  oper- 
ating thii  whole  line — that  sixty  millions  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  construction,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  railwa}' 
has  turned  the  corner,  meets  running  expenses  and  has  a  surplus 
for  the  year  towards  repaying  past  annual  charges  for  operating 
the  line,  and  that  the  companies,  for  ten  years,  have  sank  twenty 
millions  in  running  expenses.  The  Government,  as  the  railway 
has  connnenced  to  be  profitable,  concludes  to  purchase.  How 
does  capital  come  out  of  the  undertaking  ?  Governmei.t  pays  it 
the  cost,  sixty  millions  plus- ten  per  cent,  that  is  sixty-six  mil- 
lions altogether.  But  capital  is  out  sixty  millions  for  cost  of 
line,  phis  twenty  millions  for  running  it,  and  thus  loses  fourteen 
millions  and  receives  no  interest. 

If  apologists  of  the  scheme  say  such  suppositions  are  absurd, 
for  Government  will  never  buy  up  the  line.  All  that  needs  to  be 
said  is,  that  if  such  an  assertion  is  worth  anything  it  is  absurd  for 
the  Government  to  insert  the  right  of  i)urchase  in  the  bill.  That 
the  Canadian  Pacifit^  Puiilway  will  not  be  constructed  by  ])rivate 
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enterprise  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's  scheme  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain, OWING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL. 

Failing  this,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proposed  that  the  Dominion 
Government  build  it  as  a  Government  work,  subject,  however,  to 
the  proviso  that  it  shall  not  increase  the  present  rate  of  taxation, 
which  is  another  form  of  saying  that  the  Government  shall  not 
build  it  at  all  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation.  To  put  through 
a  great  national  enterprise  with  vigor,  ample  means  are  necess- 
ary, and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  surplus  revenue.  In- 
deed, a  surplus  revenue  will  be  a  mythical  thing  if  the  Dominion 
accepts  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  inasmuch  as  it  will  diminish  the 
revenue  by  permitting  the  free  importations  of  American  pro- 
ducts, which  now  pay  duty,  and  will  increase  the  expenditure  by 
a  heavy  outlay  by  the  Dominion  on  costly  canal  works  for  the 
benefit  of  United  States  commerce.  The  treaty  once  signed, 
Dominion  obligations  to  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried out — they  cannot  be  evaded  or  repudiated  as  if  they  were 
only  terms  of  Union  with  a  province. 

The  railway  bill  of  the  present  Administration  is  so  ingen- 
iously framed  that  neither  companies  nor  the  Government  can 
build  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — and  it  was  framed  deliber- 
ately WITH  this  intention.  Its  conditions  are  such  as  to  create 
grave  suspicion;  and  positive  proof  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's railway  speech,  the  Government  proposals  through  Mr. 
Edgar  to  British  Columbia,  and  in  his  speech  at  Ottawa  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Scott,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Instead  of  an  early  commencement  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  great  transcontinental  railway,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Confederation,  the  following  is  Mr.  Mackenzie's  railway 
policy  as  stated  by  himself : 

' '  The  policy  he  proposed  to  the  country  was  the  utilization 
"  OF  the  water  communication,  and  it  was  one  he  considered 
' '  would  be  beneficent  to  the  whole  Dominion,  and  in  the  raean- 
**  time  some  of  the  interests  of  British  Columbia  until  time  en- 
"  abled  them  by  increased  wealth  to  develop  the  resources  of 
' '  the  country,  and  carry  to  completion  the  enormous  project 
' '  upon  which  they  had  entered.  He  pointed  out  on  a  former 
* '  occasion  that  if  they  could  reach  Red  River  at  a  comparative- 
"  ly  small  cost — })robably  not  more  than  one  million  dollars,"  (evi- 
dently referring  to  the  Pembina  branch  and  a  connection  with 
the  Jsorthern  Pacific  Railway  Company)  "  they  would  be  able  to 
"  utilize  the  water  communication  afforded  by  Lake  Winnepego- 
"  sis,  Lake  Manitoba  and  the  Saskatchewan  river  and  pass  along 
"  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  with  a  short  railroad"  (here 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  railroad  comes  in)  "passing  the  rapids  on  the 
"Saskatchewan.     They    would    be   able    during    the   summer 
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"  months  to  reach  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  small 
"cost.  The  more  he  had  investigated  this  plan  of  procedure 
"  the  more  he  was  (jonyinced  of  its  perfect  utility.  Tlie  part 
"  of  the  country  the  most  difficult  of  access  \v{»s  from  the  Eocky 
•'  Mountains  westward.  The  entire  cost  from  Fort  Edmonton  to 
' '  Bute  Inlet,  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  tliirtv-five  millions  of 
"  dollars,  and  it  could  easily  be  conceived  how  slow  the  progress 
"  must  necessarily  l)e  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  " 

Now,  until  time  enabled  them  by  increased  wealth,  "  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country, "  in  what  way  was  it  intend- 
tid  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  British  Columbia  should  be  connect- 
ed with  "the  water  connnunication  ? "  We  learn  this  by  his 
proposals  through  Mr.  Ed{j;ar,  namely,  by  a  tele<j;ra})h  line  and 
by  an  extension  of  British  Columbia's  Avagon  road,  after  the  sur- 
A'eys  are  comi)leted — these  to  precede  any  commencement  of  the? 
transcontinental  railway  in  British  Columbia. 

That  this  is  a  correct  rendering  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ])ro])osals, 
})nrposely  involved  and  obscured  by  Mr.  Edgar,  and  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  present  Administration's  intentions  is  clear,  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Scott's  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominion)  very 
pronounced  sjieech  at  Ottawa.  Referring  to  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  he  said,  "  I  fear  it  will  not  be  built  by  this  (lovern- 
"  ineut,  nor  the  next  Government,  nor  by  many  a  (Toy(»rnment 
"  to  come.  The  Ministry  would  have  a  line  by  water  and  rail- 
"  way" — (round  the  Saskatchewan  rapids)  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'•  tains.  From  thkhe  thev  would  rlild  a  wagon  v.o.».d  throi'gh 
"British  Colimiua.  We  know  that  under  the  Confederation 
"  Act  British  CoLiMJ^A  was  entitled  to  the  railway,  rut  he 

' '  HOPED  THAT  THEY  WOULD  SEE  THAT  IT  WAS  IMPOSSIRLE  AS  CON- 
"TEMPLATED  AND  NOT  MAKE  ANY  DISTURBANCE." 

Unless  the  people  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse  to 
see,  it  must  be  evident  that  Mr.  ]Nfackenzie  has  no  more  int(Mition 
of  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  than  has  the  Em])en)r 
of  China. 

Strip  his  so-caHed  railway  s]>eech  of  its  profdse  professions 
of  anxiety  to  keep  faith  with  British  Cuhimbia,  and  it  is  nothing 
but  a  studied  attem])t,  bolstered  up  with  mis-statements,  to 
prt'judicc  the  whole  Dominion  against  it  and  to  make  everybody 
believe  that  it  is  ahnost  im])ossil)le  and  altogtthrr  ruinous. 
Spealung ',»f  th(^  transcontinental  railway  scheme  as  agr<H'd  upon 
by  the  late  Administration,  and  as  incorporated  in  the  Terms  of 
l^iion  with  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said:  "  H(»  (Sii* 
"John  A.  Macd<»nal(l)  had  no  doubt  undertaken  obiigiition-; 
"  wiiich  could  never  Ik(  carried  into  elVect.  He  hail  no  ilouiit 
"at  all  that  that  folly  liad  been  committed." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  branded  the  sclu>me  of  the  I'onner  Adminis- 


tnitioii  as  "  utterly  impracticable"  and  "expressed  a  very  strong 
"conviction  that  the  passage  of  the  treaty  of  union  with  Bri- 

"  TISH  COLI'JIBIA  WOULD  NECESSARILY  IN  FUTURE  ENTAIL  CALAMrfY." 

The  late  CTOvernment  "went  so  far  as  to  place  the  whole 
"country  hi  jeopardy."  He  placed  before  the  house  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  "a  road  only  500  miles  long,  having  the  sea 
"along  the  whole  course,  the  most  ample  means  provided  for  the 
"early  and  successful  completion  of  the  road."  A  road  on 
which  s(}Vf!n  years  labor  had  been  already  expended,  and  on 
which  two  more  would  be  required  to  complete  it. 

This  \\as  made  the  guage  of  the  capacity  of  the  Dominion 
for  railroad  construction,  and  a  basis  on  which  to  condemn   "an 
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"  2,500  miles  long  through  a  country  entirely  uninhabited," 
where  "eiiormcms  difficulties  would  bo  met  with." 

"They  desired  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  this  responsi- 
"bility  TO  SHOW  them  how  it  was  possible  to  construct  a  rail- 
"  WAY  2,500  miles  long,  with  a  population  of  four  millions. 
"passing  through  an  uninhabited  country,  the  greater  part  of 
"which  is  through  a  country  of  very  rough  character.'  "It 
"  Avas  utterly  impossible"  to  earn'  out  the  terms  of  union  Avith 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming  put  his  minimum  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  at  one  hundred  million  dollars.  "They  would 
"not  be  able  to  borrow  the  money  below  six  per  cent.,  if  that. 
"  Until  three  millions  of  people  were  drawn  into  the  present  unin- 
* '  habited  country  it  was  (piite  idle  to  expect  the  road  could  possi- 
"  Itly  pay  the  running  ex})enses,  which  5lr.  Fleming  estimated  at 
"  not  less  than  eight  millions  per  annum.  Supposing  the  road 
"  to  be  com]>iet(>d,  they  would  have  in  addition  to  the  burdens 
"  im]tosed,  iho  interest  on  the  money,  and  would  uncpiestionably 
"have  to  provide  for  tlie  working  of  the  road,  a  sura  at  least 
"  ecpinl  to  that  amount  of  $6,000,000  more  every  year,  in  order 
"to  keep  it  in  operation." 

Such  was  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement.  Now  as  to  the  truth 
of  it. 

l{<'liable  information  concerning  tliti  character  of  the  coun- 
try tlirougii  which,  if  built,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  will 
run,  is  contained  in  Sanford  Fleming's  Official  Report,  1H74. 
That  gciitlein.m  divides  (he  lim»  into  three  sections,  namely,  the 
Eastern  or  Woodland  Kegi<ni;  the  Central  or  Prairie  Pegion; 
and  the  AN'est»'rn  or  ^Mountain  IJt'gion. 

OF  THK  E.\STKI{N  0I{  WOODIANl)  PKdION. 

Sanford  Fleming  says.  Page  JU)-|{1 :  About  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty miles  of  tlu'  line,  north-easterly  fiom  Ne])igon  River,  will 
show  heavv  work,  while  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to   Lakt 
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Nipissing,  about  530  milen  \\  ill,  it  is  believed,  be  comparatively 
light. 

A  route  has  been  found  through  a  long  section  of  the  coun- 
try much  more  favorable  than  was  hitherto  expected  or  even 
thought  possible. 

(Page  32).  Between  Manitoba  and  Lake  Superior,  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  maximum  easterly  ascending  gradients,  with- 
in the  limit  of  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile,  a  maximum  not  half 
so  great  as  that  which  obtains  on  the  majority  of  the  railways  of 
the  Continent. 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  OR  PRAIRIE  REGION, 

Sanford  Fleming  says,  Page  24,  Enough  is  known  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  projecting  a  favor- 
able line,  with  comparatively  light  work,  from  Manitol)a  at  the 
East  to  tlio  Yf'llow  Head  Pass  at  the  West. 

OF  THE  YELLOW  HEAD  PASS 

through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  speaks  from  his  own  observa- 
tion as  follows  : 

Page  3i).  The  immediate  ascent  to  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass  is  not  difficult,  and  the  pass  itself  is,  as  it  were,  an 
open  meadow.  It  was  the  middle  of  September  when  we  arriv- 
ed in  the  Yellow  Head  Pass,  but  the  flowers  were  in  bloom  and 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  verduio. 

Page  IG.  The  a])proaches  to  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  from 
both  sides  of  the  Mountain  Range  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
render  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  gi-eat  "ontinental 
water  shed  a  far  leas  difficult  matter  than  was  previously 
imagined. 

OF  THE  WESTERN  OR  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

Page  17.  From  Kamloops  to  Edmonton,  a  total  distance  of 
544,  miles  very  favorable  gradients  may  be  liad  with  compara- 
tively light  work.  It  certainly  nerd  not  exceed  the  average  of 
work  on  many  of  the  railways  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 

Pag(^  IH.  Rutween  Hope  and  Kamloops  the  distance  is  1(55 
miles.  Although  no  high  summit  is  to  be  passed  over,  this  sec- 
tion is  far  from  favorable.  Half  the  whoh;  distance  is  excessive- 
ly rough;  the  work  would  be  enormously  heavy  and  the  cost  jno- 
portioniite. 

Page  20.  Of  the  Hiite  Itdet  route  through  theCascatle  range 
\ni  writes :  -  - 

This  route  commands  attention;  althout^h  a  verv   heavv  ex- 
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peiuliture  will  uiidouhtecliy  be  roquii'cd  to  construct  the  railway 
for  the  tirst  forty-four  miles  easterly  from  the  Pacilic  Coast,  it  is 
thouj^ht  that  the  average  cost  ]jer  mile  through  the  whole  of  the 
Mountain  region  with  this  exce])ti()n  will  be  moderate.  It  will 
he  quite  possible,  if  present  ex})e('tations  he  realized,  to  obtain 
aline  east  of  tlie  great  ( \uiyon  for  the  railway  on  this  route, 
with  as  favoi-able  gradients  as  those  which  obtain  on  the  exist- 
ing railways  in  tiie  Eastern  Provinces.    • 

Mr.  Sanford  Fleming  winds  his  I'eport  as  follows: 
Page  34-5.  That  the  practicability  of  estal>lishing  railway 
communication  across  the  continent,  wholly  witliin  the  limits  of 
the  Dominion,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  nniy,  indeed, 
be  now  acce])ted  as  a  certainty  that  a  I'oute  has  been  fouid 
generally  possessing  favorabl«!  engineering  features,  with  tluu^x- 
ception  of  a  short  section  a]))iroacliing  the  Pacific  coast;  which 
ROUTE  TAKLNd  ITS  ENTIRE  LEN(iTH,  IXCIADINc;  THE  EXt'EPTlOXAL  SEC- 
TION ALLUDED  TO,  WILL  ON  THE  AVEl£A(iK,  SHOW  LIOHTER  WORK  ANJ) 
WILL  REQUIRE  LESS  COSTLY  STKIC'I'URES  THAN'  HAAE  REEN  NECKSSARV 
ON  MANY  01"  THE  ItAILWAYS  NOW  IN  Ol'EJtATION  1\  THE  DoMlNKJN. 

This  is  the  opinion  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  a  compe- 
tent engineer,  now  hear  an  incapable  Premier.  It  was  an  "ex- 
ceedingly extravagant  undertaking,  constructing  a  road  2,500 
miles  long,  where  enormocs  difficii/iiks  woild  in;  met  with." 

He  wanted  to  know  "how  it  was  possible  t(t  construct  a 
**  railway  2,500  miles  long,  ])assing  through  an  uninhabited  coun- 
"  try,  the  gre  tcr  partof  which  is  through  acountry  >  f  very  rough 
"character.  i'he  country  through  Avliich  the  road  would  ])ass 
"  in  Jiritish  Columbia,  contained  uidcnown  cliffs,  most  danger- 
"  ous  cascades  and  large  rivers.'  (This  des<'ription  evidently 
put  in  to  frighten  everybody.) 

"AlLTHK  EnoINEERS    said  the    KAILWAY    as   provided   WAS   A 

PHYSICAL  LMPossiHiLiTV,  it  would  be  utter  madness  to  attempt  an 
impossibility."  Comparing  the  Premier's  speech  with  Sanford 
Flemings  re|)(»it.  theic  is  something  intensely  comic  inMr.  Mac- 
kenzie's theatrical  expression  "  he  sct)rned  d(!ception."  That 
charity  which  "Ihiidveth  no  evil"  w(mhl  lead  one  to  suppose  JNIr. 
Mackenzie  hiid  somehow  become  confused  and  mix<Hl  up  tlie 
otlier  I'ac-ilic  routes  with  that  of  the  Canadian  I'acitic. 

Vernon  in  his  Ilailroad  Manual  for  1H7I5,  gives  the  average 
altitu(h's  of  the  Texas  Pacilic  Jiailway  as  2,:{0<l  f(>et;  tlie  Atlan- 
tic Pacitic  ;{,(iOO  feet;  the  I'nion  and  Central  5,000  feet.  Tlie 
(■anadian  Pacilic  will  ])robably  not  a\enige  1,500  feet. 

Th(^  .same  authority  states  the  I'oui'  principal  summits  of  the 
(Central  Pacilic  Hailway  as  (i.lOO  feet,  7,042  feet,  7,4(;:{  feet  and 
H,2H5  f«M't.  The  Northern  Pacilic  route  hastwosunnnitH,  each  of 
whii'h  has  an  .dtitude  of  about  5,500. 
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Sanford  Fleming  in  his  report  of  1872,  gives  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  3,760  feet. 

One  might  search  to  weariness  anything,  in  any  and  every 
American  statement  of  all  the  United  States  transcontinental 
lines,  notwithstanding  their  greater  physical  obstacles,  without 
discovering  a  sentence  approaching  m  gloom  and  despondency 
to  those  expressions  which  abound  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  speech 
upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  seemed  more  like  a  fun- 
eral sermon  over  a  dead  undertaking,  than  an  inspiring  awaken- 
ing to  vigor  and  renewed  life. 

The  people  of  the  Dominion,  instead  of  seeking  a  way  out 
of  tlu^  A\  ilderness  of  misrepresentation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, are  for  the  time-being  overcome  by  the  mournful  wailings 
and  lamentiitions  of  those  twin  Jeremiahs,  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Public  "Works. 

Those  lacliramose  leaders,  instead  of  sitting  in  sackcloth  and 
asiKs  and  i-(»peating  that  the  country  is  ruined  and  the  railway 
is  an  imp()ssil>ility,  until  they  have  made  more  than  half  the 
Dominion  believe  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cannot  be 
built,  should  o]>en  their  eyes  and  their  understandings  and  see 
what  "enormous  difficulties"  have  been  overcome  in  other 
countries  with  a  more  imperfect  civilization  than  we  find  in 
British  North  America.  Let  them  look  at  what  is  going  on  in 
Peru,  where  the  (rovornment  is  having  built,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Meiggs,  a  railway  to  cross  the  Andes. 

This  lincj  commences  at  (-allao,  on  the  Pacific,  and  passes 
over  the  Andes  to  La  Oroya,  a  town  on  the  EasttMii  slope.  At 
104:.\  miles  from  the  ocean  it  reaches  un  elevation  of  15,(145  feet, 
and  ])asses  the  sunmiit  through  a  tuniu'l  8, (UK)  feet  h'Ug.  When 
sucli  a  raihvav  as  this  is  ]n'acticable,  it  is  nothing  better  than 
ba]>y  talk  for  the  Piemier  of  i\\v  Dominion  to  speak  of  the 
easiest  transcontini'ntal  line  in  tlie  whole  of  Amerira,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  as  a  "  ))hysi('al  impossibility." 

Now,  as  to  the  rat(>  at  which  the  Dominion  would  be  able  to 
borrow  money  to  build  the  railway,  eighteen  millions  of  which 
is  guaranteed  l)y  the  Imperial  (Jovernmeiit.  The  figures  at 
which  Dominion  bonds  now  stand,  show  that  about  4;\  per  cent, 
is  the  present  price  it  pays  for  it. 

The  history  not  only  of  the  I'niti'd  States,  but  of  Canada  it- 
self illustrates  the  fact,  railway  development  imluces  immigration, 
settlement  (»f  laiuls,  circulation  (»f  capital,  ami  the  creation  of 
wealth.  To  ordinary  moi'tals  it  wouhl  ap|>ear  to  be  contrary  to 
conniKin  sense,  to  infei- that  the  credit  of  a  countiy  would'fall 
whilst  it  wealth  and  population  were  both    apidly  increasing. 

^  el  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  of  opinion  ♦^hat  \vith  a  railway  undt^r 
cdimtruction.  the  tinancial  cretlit  of  th'  Dominion  would  swiftlv 
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descend  into  purgatory  and  niif^lit,  'except  for  the  tears  of  the 
faithful  Mr.  Cartwright,  even  fall  headlong  into  the  (jther  ]»lace. 

When,  knowing  there  is  an  Inii)erial  gnarantee  for  tnghteen 
millions,  and  that  the  Dominion  eaTi  borrow,  on  its  own  credit, 
whatever  it  requires,  at  a))out  4|  per  cent.,  Mr.  Mackenzie  says 
"  they  would  not  be  able  to  borrow-  the  money  below  six  ])er 
cent.,  if  that,"  he  perverts  his  judgment  and  ignores  his  reason- 
ing faculties  in  his  burning  desin;  to  ])re(lestine  the  Canadian 
Pacitic  Railway  which  is  not  vet  born,  and  has  done  neither  good 
nor  evil,  to  perdition. 

The  "  enormous  "  distance  a  nuni  with  an  object  in  view  will 
sometimes  travel  from  the  facts  around  him  is  verv  well  exem- 
jdified  by  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement  that  "  until  three  millions 
"  of  people  were  drawn  into  the  country  it  was  quite  idle  to  ex- 
"  poet  the  road  could  pay  its  rimning  exi)enses,  estimate*!  at  ight 
"  million  dollars  per  annum." 

It  might  be  tru(!  in  Asia  that  the  receipts  of  fares  and 
freij^hts  from  less  than  three  millions,  would  not  amount  to  eight 
millions — the  estimated  cost  of  running  the  railway.  Whether 
true  or  not  of  Asia,  it  is  certainly  false  of  North  America. 

The  amount  of  traffic  on  railroads  foi  population  varies 
greatly  in  difterent  countries  and  depends  upon  many  conditions. 

The  most  weighty  probably  are  the  facilities  for  other  modes 
of  transit,  and  the  earning  and  spending  capacity  of  the  popula- 
tion. Water  communications,  where  they  exist,  draw  away  part 
t)f  the  travel  from  I'ailroads,  and  by  competing  reduce  their  rates 
on  the  remainder.  These  also  vary  in  value.  The  Thames  and 
the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  although  less  "magnificent," 
yet  Ijeing  open  for  navigation  all  the  year  n)und  have  an  advan- 
tage over  "  waier  sti-etches"  which  are  ice  bound  for  six  moiiths 
in  the  year. 

Hindoos  earning  two  ]ien('e  per  day,  cannot  produce  as  much 
trade  as  the  jjeople  of  Ontario  and  v^uebec,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  ^Manufacturing  committc^e,  lar^e 
numbers  make  ii^'i  50  to  ij'4  per  w»'ek,  while  ther(*  are  some  in 
trained  occupations  M-ho  earn  as  high  as  ^'2  ')()  per  day.  These 
again  relatively  make  ji  ])oor  showing  compared  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Pacitic  slope,  where  Indians  earn  !*1  per  day.  China- 
men, $85  to  $50  p(>r  month,  and  wliit*'  men  from  $2  50  to  §0  per 
day,  and  in  the  mining  districts  wages  rule  nnich  liiglu-r. 

Now,  taking  Ontario  and  (^)uebec  with  about  three  million^ 
of  j)eo])K'.  In  these  two  ])i'o\inces  railways  show  returns  for 
lHr2,  of  jd)ou(  Hfteen  millions  of  dollars,  enough  almost  to  j^niy 
the  expenses  of  two  Pacific  railroads,  assuming  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
estiwato  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Canadian  l*acifi<j  line  in 
be  cojrect. 
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In  taking  Ontario  and  Quebec  as  examples  to  show  the 
worthless  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  tigures,  we  take  the  most 
favorable  for  him  that  could  be  found.  The  railways  of  those 
provinces  are  so  situated  as  to  suft'er  from  the  maximum  ot  com- 
petition from  water  carriage. 

In  most  parts  of  America,  it  neither  requires  tAvo  millions 
nor  one  million — (three  millions  is  quite  out  of  rational  calcula- 
tion in  this  matter) — to  make  railway  receipts  of  eight  .nillions. 

Take  a  remote  Western  State  like  Iowa.  Iowa  has  a  i)opu- 
lation  of  about  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  has  according  to 
the  Railway  Manual,  3,087  miles  of  railway  more  than  tlie  whole 
of  tlie  Dominion  v.'ith  nearly  four  millions  of  people.  (Il'  rail- 
roads ruin  a  country  this  ought  to  be  one  of  the  worst  ruined 
States  in  the  American  Union.) 

The  receipts  of  the  Iowa  railways,  with  only  twelve  hundred 
thousand  ])eoplc,  are  larger  than  of  all  the  Dominion  railways  put 
togotliei'.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  less  water  com- 
petition and  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  being  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  the  ])roducts  of  Avliich  have  to  be  sent  east 
f(»r  markets,  thus  furnishing  very  large  freights  to  the  railways. 

Now  let  us  take  ;in  example  from  the  Pacitic  slope.  The 
notorious  Central  Pacific.  This  line  of  railway  runs  through 
California,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  connects  ANitli  Idaho.  The 
census  of  LS70  gives  tlie  pnpulation  of 

California,  afJO.'ilT  Nevada,  42,491 

Idaho,  U,1I0!)  I^tah,       HG,78(*. 

The  Central  Pacitic  divides  the  trade  of  Utah  with  the  Un- 
ion Pacitic;  l)ut  reckoning  all  the  po])ulation  in  with  the  Central 
l\u'iiic,  we  liave  a  total  of  7()-l:,o2:). 

Tlie  earnings  of  the  Central  PaciMc  Railway  for  1878,  as 
stated  in  tiu;  State  Legislature  o(  California,  amounttMl  to  !5l8,- 
988, !)()!».  Here  we  have  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  of 
)»eonle  producing  railway  r(^turns  in  excess  by  nearly  six  millions 
of  tlie  sum  which  ^tr.  ^fackenzie  said  would  recpiii'e  three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants. 

It  may  Ix^  said  that  the  l^acilic  railways  make  nn  exception- 
ally good  showing,  and  this  is  probably  coricct. 

Xotliing  can  he  fairer  than  taking  tlie  avei'age  of  the  whole 
I'nited  States  of  Ameiica. 

Acccmling  to  Poor's  Manual  of  Kailroads  for  187:5,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  United  States  Railways  for  1878,  were  as  follows: 

i"'roni  passengers 1.87, 884, 127 

Troni  fieiuht ,8SO,()8r.,.')(l8 


.tal   517.4P.K08.-. 
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Tuking  tlie  })()[)ulation  at  forty  millions,  this  would  give  re- 
ceipts of  nearly  thirteen  niillions  of  dollars  for  every  million  of 
inhabitants — or  putting  it  in  another  light  620,000  people  on  an 
average  make  a  tralHc  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Recognizing  Mr.  Mackenzie's  American  tendencies  and  pro- 
clivities, and  allowing  him  to  have  made  a  liberal  margin  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Ignited  States,  i-eiatively  for  enterprise,  energy,  ^.ro- 
gressiveness,  wealth  and  intelligence,  there  is  still  a  wide  gulf 
remaining  betweii  the  facts  as  w(!  find  them  and  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

That  gentleman  is  evidently  endeavoring  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion by  his  words  rather  than  by  liis  acts.  He  is  certainly  more 
remarkable  from  what  he  has  said  than  v.  hat  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  thought  tit  to  say,  that  "supijosing  the 
"road  to  be  completed,  they  would  unquestionably  have  to  pro- 
"  vide  for  the  Avorking  of  the  road  six  millions  every  year  to 
"keep  it  in  operation."  As  he  estimates  cost  of  running  the 
road  at  eight  millions,  this  allows  two  millions  as  the  receipts  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  years  after  completion. 

Merely  a  few  facts  about  railways  in  the  West  will  be  sutH- 
cient  to  show  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  (and  he  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter) has  taken  the  word  "unquestionably"  which  should  be 
above  suspicion  a  rmg  improper  tigures  of  very  doubtful  char- 
acter. Even  were  this  not  so,  the  word  "unquestionable"  has 
no  place  in  politics.  Public  opinion  can  question  every  princi- 
ple and  criticize  every  ])olitician.  These  are  its  rights.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  like  the  Premiers  who  have  precedinl  him,  has  to 
prove  his  assertions  and  justify  his  policy,  and  if  his  assertions 
will  not  stand  investigation,  and  if  his  policy  the  more  it  is  look- 
ed into  and  examined,  the  more  clearly  reveals  a  man  behind  the 
age  and  singularlv  small  in  the  treatment  of  great  questions. 
Public  opinion  will  certainly  condemn  him  and  take  (nit  of  his 
hands  the  ])owers  he  is  incapable  of  using  fo-  the  IxMietit  of  the 
country. 

Many  of  tlie  '{,l>37  miles  of  iMil\\a\s  in  tlic  ^^'estel•l)  Stat(^  of 
Iowa,  are  ]taits  of  new  lines  not  conqjleted,  but  under  construc- 
tion as  pioneers  of  the  inflowing  population.  Some  as  y(^t  ilo 
not  pay  running  expenses,  and  others  no  dividends.  Vet  con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  railwav.  for  the  population,  it  is  really 
surprising  the  pi'oportion  actually  pi'ofitable;  paying  cost  of  run- 
ning, interest  on  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  and  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

As  examples  one  may  ns  well  j'icntion  two  or  three  of  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  "Chicago,  ilock  Island  and  Pacific  Co.,' 
•127  miles  of  railway: 


Ciipital  Stock  Mid  liuiuls,  «i3;J,H72,UUU 
Eitruings  year  eucliiij:;  31st  March,  1873,  !?(i,()57,0o() 
Expenses,  3,517,783 

Showing  a  ijrofit  of  .'?3,13'J.'2r)7  over  numing  expenses; 
over  nine  per  oent.  interest  on  capital  investerl. 

Take  the  "  Builinj^ton  and  Missouri  Co.,"  444  miles  of  rail- 
way . 

('..st  of  road,  ?;15. 840,887 
Eaininys  y«'>'.r  ending  31st  Dee.'r  1872,  83.071,533 
Expenses,  1,70(1,813 

Nett  profit.         ^1.304,720 
out  of  wliieh  interest  was  j)aid  on  bonds  iUid  seven  ])er  cent,  divided  on  capital. 

The  "  Cedar  Kapids  aiid  Missouri  Co.,"  271  miles  of  rail- 
way, paid  interest  on  bonds,  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  and 
three  per  cent,  on  common  stock. 

The  statements  of  these  three  companies,  from  one  State, 
show  that  Mr.  Mackenzie's  estimate  of  two  millions,  as  receipts 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kaihvay  for  years  after  its  completion 
are  absurd,  assuming  only  a  moderate  settlement  of  the  country 
idong  the  line. 

Let  us  take  the  Central  and  Union  Paciiic  Railways.  These 
two  lines  with  their  branches  aggregate  about  2,300miles,  which 
is  300  miles  more  than  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  popidation  of  the  States  and  Territories  through  which 
these  lines  run  amounted  to  870,000  in  1870  and  probably  to 
something  over  one  million  in  1873.  After  paying  running  ex- 
penses they  showed  a  profit  of  1873  i..  ?<13,284,80r).  Supposing 
the  United  States  (Tovernment  had  built  them  at  a  cost  of  50,000 
dollars  per  mih^  It  would  have  received  over  llh  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  tlie  year,  on  the  total  capital  invested. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Central  Pacific  llailway  puts  down 
its  line  at  the  ficticious  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  ])er  mile,  there  are  good  grounds  for  assuming  that 
40,000  dollars  is  somewhere  near  the  cost. 

The  fifty-four  millions  <ii  paid  up  stock  is  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific  K;iilway  "in  imagination."  The  greater  part  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven millions  of  first  mortgage^  bonds  arc  reported  to  have 
been  bought  up  by  a  ring,  fiom  [irolifs  of  the  (V)ntract  and  Fi- 
nance Co.,  one  <(}■  those  wheels  within  wheels  far  too  common  in 
joint  stock  enterprises. 

American  engineers  reckon  the  cu,^t  of  much  of  the  Central 
Pacific  llailway  was  not  more  than  many  of  the  Western  prairie 
railways  which  (Jeneral  liosenci-ans  estiiniites  can  be  built  for 
§27, Tr*.')  ])er  mile  including  rolling  stock,  shops  and  sidings. 

The  CN'titral   P.icilic   is   pooily   I'onstructed    and  equipped. 
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The  lailwaj'.s  in  tiuj  North  West  own  one-third  more  rolling 
stock  to  the  mile,  and  it  has  been  said  as  regards  construction, 
that  tlnn'e  is  as  much  difi'erence  between  the  Central  Pacific  and 
such  H  line  as  the  New  Y(n'k  Central  as  there  is  between 
"  the  rude  work  of  a  barn,  and  a  well-finished  mansion." 

The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kail  way  has  1,018  miles  of 
line  which  runs  over  a  hilly  and  broken  country  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  cost  the  Campany  only  $39,700,- 
788  or  about  ^81). 00!)  per  mile.  Although  this  railway  has  no 
China  and  Japan  trade,  it  showed  gross  receipts  in  1871  of 
$6,690,605  and  a  profit  after  ])aying ex])enses,  of  seven  percent, 
on  capital  stock. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  is  admitted  by  men  who  are 
authorities  in  railway  operations,  as  quite  an  outside  figure  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific.  On  this  valu- 
ation, we  have  a  similar  undertaking  to  the  contemplated  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Kailway,  which  pays  running  expenses  and  shows  a 
profit  of  11  o  per  cent,  on  caj)ital,  although  completed  only  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  with  a  population  of  about  one  million. 

Any  man  in  the  Dominion,  whatever  his  political  predilec- 
tions, unless  controlled  by  a  blind  faith  in  Mackenzie  as  extreme  as 
that  of  a  Turk  for  Mahommed  must  see  that  facts  and  figures  not 
only  fail  to  justify,  but  emphatically  condemn  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  "  until  three  millions  of  people  were  drawn 
"  into  the  country  it  was  quite  idle  to  expect  the  road  could  pay 
"  its  running  expenses,  an<l  supposing  the  road  to  be  ccmipleted 
"  they  would  uiupu'stionably  have  tt)  provide  for  the  working  of 
"  the  road  six  millioiis  every  year  to  keep  it  in  operation." 

As  to  whethei-  railways  pay  private  enterprise  to  construct 
and  operate  is  a  very  dift'erent  question  to  whether  they  are  pro- 
fitable to  a  country.*  Nobody  is  likely  to  dispute  that  the  Grand 
Trunk,  although  a  loss  to  shareholders,  lias  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  Canada.  Canadians  should  try  to  roalizo  what  a  queer 
sort  of  }i  country  theirs  would  be  without  it. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  exceptional 
in  many  ways.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  railways  in  Nortli  Amer- 
ica they  make  a  satisfactory  showing  as  a  proHtui>h'  investment 
for  European  capital,  notwithstanding  tiie  exlraordinarv  rapidity 
^vith  which  they  have  been  built  th«'  past  iew  yt'ais. 

The  Chicago  "Trilnine."  two  or  thn-t months  ago,  pub- 
lished a  statement  coiu'trning  railwavs  t»f  a  highly  interesting 
character,  wliicii  was  as  follows: 

HAILHOAI)   KAItNIXCJS   IN   ls7:{. 

Poor's  Manual  lor  ilailroads  I'or  1873.  furnishes  some  infor- 
mation thai  perhaps  will   l»e  suri)rising.     At  the  close  of  187'J 
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there  were  completed  71,000  miles  of  railway.  At  the  close  of 
1872  there  were  completed  in  the  United  States  06,237  miles  of 
railway,  which  were  in  operation  in  1873.  There  was  outstand- 
injj;  and  snpposed  to  represent  the  cost  of  these  roads  an  indebt- 
edness thus  made  up : 

Capital  stock $1,1)47,(138,584 

Bonds  and  other  forms  of  debt 1,836,904,450 

Total  assumed  cost !?3, 784, 543, 034 

This  sum  includes,  in  addition  to  the  actual  ca.^h  cost,  the 
watered  stock,  and  the  bonds  and  stock  voted  as  gratuities  to 
the  construction  companies,  etc. 

The  earnings  of  these  railways  for  1873  were  as  follows: 

Gross  earnings $526,419,935 

(Jperating  exp(Mises 342,609,373 

Nett  earnings $183,810,562 

This,  it  must  be  remend)ered,  includes  all  the  unproductive 
and .  non-paying  railroads  of  the  country,  and  sho'/s  that  the 
operating  expenses  averaged  65  per  cent.,  leaving  35  per  cent, 
as  net  earnings.  While  a.  large  number  of  roads  defaulted  in 
the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  passed  dividends,  there 
was  paid  in  cash  xor  dividends  on  stock,  $67,120,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  3.45  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  ])ar  value  of  capital  stock, 
and  $11(5,700,000  as  interest  on  bonds,  e([ual  to  ().25  per  cent, 
on  the  Avhole  bonded  indebtedness  of  all  the  roads.  Omitting 
the  railroads  Mhich  defaulted,  the  dixidends  for  1873.  compnt- 
ed  on  stocks  and  bonds  swollen  far  Ixyond  the  honest  cost  of 
the  railway,  Avere  not  only  liberal  but  promptly  paid. 

The  s  J  figures  compare  Avell  notwithstanding  the  year  1873  Avas 
for  four  months  striken  with  a  panic,  Avith  the  figures  of  1^72. 

1873.  1S72.  Jncreasc. 

Capital  stock 

and  debt ,  .$3,781,543,034  $3, 159,423,0.57         $625,1 19,977 

Gross  earn- 
ings       526,4li>,935  465,241,055 

Nett'earnings      183,810,562  166,754,373 

These  tigares  are  on  the  lines  of  raiKvay  actually  in  oper- 
ation in  1873.  There  Avas  an  incrc^ase  over  1872  in  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  and  debt  of  about  20  per  cent.,  Avhich  represent- 
ed the  increased  mileage'.  The  gross  earnings  in  1872  were  14.75 
per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital  and  debt,  and  in  1873  Avere  about 
14  per  cent. ;  tluis,  notwithstanding  tlie  increase  of  cajiital  by  tlie 
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cousti'vu-ti(j!i  (>r  the  (i,()UU  miles  of  new  roads  iu  the  year 
previous,  whieli  new  roads  Avere  mostly  iion-prodiietive,  the  pro- 
portionate l)usiness  of  the  ruihvciys,  us  shown  by  their  gross 
eariiiufjjs,  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  1872.  Upon  the  old-es- 
tablishetl  roads  the  increase  of  l)usiness  was  general  and  large, 
but  the  iutrodiK^tion  of  G,()00  miles  of  new  railway  which  earned 
nothing  above  its  ojjerating  expenses  kept  the  average  of  the 
whole  eoantry  down  to  the  level  of  1872. 

The  expressions  "utterly  irapra(!tieable"  and  "impossible" 
applied  liy  Mr.  Mai-kenzie  to  the  undertaking  of  the  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  Administration  to  ])uild  the  ( 'anadian  Pacific  Hail- 
way  in  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Union  of  British  Columbia 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  recalls  to  one's  memory  the  say- 
ing of  a  great  statesman  that  "  a  common  place  politician  cannot 
"  distinguish  between  the  extraordinary  and  the  impossible." 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  with  ordinary  capacity,  because  he  is  entrust- 
ed with  more  than  an  ordinary  work,  at  once  concludes  that  it  is 
impossible.  Why  should  the  powers  of  the  Dominion  be  mea- 
sured and  limited  by  those  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  during  the  many  years  he 
has  been  in  opposition,  has  been  concentrating  his  mind  in  dis- 
covering and  inventing  ol)jections  to  legislation,  because  his  pur- 
pose was  not  to  aid  but  to  upset  a  Government,  and  the  result  is 
a  warped  and  narrowed  intelligence  with  good  obstructive  abili- 
ties and  without  any  constructive  capacity.  Mr.  Mackenzie  may 
be  able  to  find  out  why  a  thing  should  not  be  done,  but  he  cer- 
tainh^  cannot  inform  the  Dominion  how  best  to  do  it. 

The  men  who  worked  out  Confederation  saw  its  value  and 
necessity,  and  sought  to  build  up  and  people  the  whole  of  British 
North  America  by  a  Transcontinental  Railway,  looked  at  things 
through,  as  it  were,  a  field  glass.  We  now  have  men  of  another 
type,  scrutinizing  with  a  microscope,  as  if  this  vast  Dominion 
was  a  bug  or  a  l)eetle.  Thus  magnified,  things  appear  so  much 
greater  than  they  are  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  alarmed  at  what 
seems  to  him  a  big  elephant. 

The  people  of  the  Dominion  ought  to  be  inft)rmed  wherein 
consists  the  im])ossibility  of  building  the  railway  as  contemplated. 

It  is  not  a  I'fiYsicAL  LMrossiBii.iTY.  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming's 
report  makes  this  certain.  There  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  the 
superiority  of  tlie  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway  o\ov  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific,  which  is  built  and  in  operation,  both  in  the 
character  of  the  country  througli  which  it  is  to  run,  and  in  the 
very  important  matter  of  grades. 

It  is  not  a  iiNANCiAL  iMPOssiiiiLiTV.  Tile  credit  of  the  Dom- 
inion is  above  cpiestion.  If  the  railway  is  ever  put  through  as  v. 
Government  work  the  Dominicjii  can  readily  borrow  the  money 
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iit  )i  low  rate.  The  debt  for  the  [)opiihition  is  small — whilst  Aus- 
tralia with  a  popiilitioii  of  1,917,()7()  lias  a  public  debt  of  £'M),- 
17U.371  sterlin*^.  The  Dominion  with  13, ;");-{( ),1();'5  people  has  a 
debt  of  only  ,£ir,,l);}9,7'28— (see  Canada  Year  Book,  187?]— sta- 
tistics for  187C'.)  Putting  the  population  in  1880  at  four 
millions,  (it  ought  to  be  far  more),  the  interest  on  the  Avhole  cost 
of  the  railway,  wliicli  will  not,  of  course,  haye  to  be  paid  until 
some  }'ears  after  tint  date,  will  at  iiye  per  cent,  ayerage  the  mag- 
nifteent  sum  of  !?1  25  per  annum,  or  10^  cents  per  month  per 
head. 

If  the  dread  of  haying  such  a  responsibility  in,  say,  1882, 
frightens  the  Canadians  from  undertaking  the  Transcontinental 
Railway.  It  would  be  gross  flattery  to  describe  them  as  a  cour- 
ageous or  patriotic  i)eople.  AVhat  Si  25  maj  look  like  under 
Mr.  M.ickenzie's  magnitier  is  not  worth  stopping  to  consider. 

Taxation  is  the  bogt^y  with  AyJiich  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  scaring 
the  national  spirit  out  of  existence.  TJie  sum  of  $1  25  per  liead 
])er  annum — instead  of  forty  (!ents  for  a  h'AV  y(>ars,  and  tlxMi  noth- 
ing at  all — is  put  down,  l)ecause  it  must  l)e  remendiered  that  we 
haye  a  blundering  administration  thoroughly  incapable  of  fram- 
ing a  railway  policy  in  which  taxation  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  be  based  on  equity.  Numerous  methods  might 
be  sketched  out  and  suggested,  l)ut  the  initiation  of  legislation 
rests  Avitli  the  Goyernment  and  interference  with  its  functions  is 
to  b(^  deprecated  by  all  good  citizens.  Our  duty  and  priyilege 
it  is  to  Avait  the  action  of  the  Goyernment  and  to  criticize  it.  In 
the  present  conilition  of  the  Dominion  one,  fact  is  clear,  that  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  a  secondary  thing.  "Whether  it  is  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  is  not  the  great  question.  Bear  in  mind  that  Ca- 
nada is  \  ry  lightly  taxed  and  the  United  State.,  very  heayily 
taxed,  and  yet  there  are  500,000  Canadians  in  the  United  States, 
and  less  than  8,000  citizens  of  the  Republic  in  Canada,  eyen  in- 
c:luding  all  those  whose  origins  are  not  giyen — at  least  so  says  the 
i'ear  book  of  1874.  How  is  this '?  Clearly  it  is  not  the  lowness 
of  taxation  that  draws  ])eople,  but  things  moying,  prospering,  and 
going  ahead.  Immigrants  do  not  ask  what  are  your  taxes,  but 
haye  ymi  work  for  us,  and  Avliat  is  the  pay  ?  In  the  Eastern  pro- 
yinces  manufacturers  cannot  absorb  much  labor  because  their 
market  is  small. 

Tliey  do  not  require  a  Treaty  which  will  let  in  competition, 
threatening  anuihilation,  but  they  urgently  need  a  railway  policy 
Avhich  will  giye  Ihem  in  a  few  years  a  million  of  customers  west 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  co.>[pl!;tion  of  the  uailavay  within  the  time  limit  is  even 
NOW  NOT  AN  impossibility.  Taking  things  relatively,  what  is  pos- 
sible in  railway  work  in  the  United  States  witli  moderate  Ctov- 
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cniiiu'iit  aid  is  possible   in   Jiritisli  Mortli    America,    witJi   the 
whole  strength  and  honcn-  of  the  .Dominion  pledged  to  it. 

The  United  States  population  in  1<S7U  was  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions, out  of  which  nearly  tive  millions  were  colored.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  disorganized  condition  of  these  citizens  of 
the  Republic  arising  out  of  the  transition  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, they  might  fairly  bo  left  out  almost  altogether  as  a  promo- 
ting element  of  railways  since  thti  war. 

The  jjopulation  of  tin;  Dominion  may  be  put  down  at  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  United  Stat(;s. 

Now,  as  the  United  Statics  have  built  HI], GOO  miles  of  rail- 
way in  eight  years,  the  Dominion  can  build  one-tenth  oi.  that 
quantity  or  3,3U0  miles  in  the  same  time.  As  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific is  but  2,500  miles  long,  its  completion  is  possible  within 
the  time  limit. 

Thirty-three  thousand  miles  in  eight  years  does  not  repre- 
sent the  fastest  railway  time  yet  made,  as  in  three  years  19,700 
miles  were  constructed.  At  this  pace  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Pacific  could  be  put  through  in  three  years. 

Although,  possible,  it  might  be  inexpedient  on  the  ground 
of  economy  to  construct  the,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  such 
speed  as  would  ensure  its  completion  within  the  exact  time  spe- 
cified in  the  terms  of  Union. 

British  Columbia  has  gone  on  the  spikit  of  the  contract,  and 
has  never  shown  any  disposition  to  insist  upon  the  letter  of  it,  V)e- 
ing  carried  out  by  the  Dominion. 

This  is  true,  both  as  regards  the  time  for  surveys,  and  tlie 
time  for  commencing  and  completing  the  railway. 

The  just  ground  of  complaint  connected  with  the  surveys  is 
that  they  have  not  been  steadily  prosecuted.  Surveyors  have 
come  and  gone  like  swallows,  stayed  for  a  few  months  and  then 
left  us  till  another  year.  In  this  way  the  choice  of  a  line  may 
be  postponed  indefinitely,  by  a  ministry  in  which  British  Col- 
umbia has  no  confidence  because  its  ])rogramme  does  not  con- 
tain the  Canadian  Pacific   Uailway. 

British  Columbia  wants  the  line  defined  and  the  work  com- 
menced. If  obstacles  arise  and  render  the  (tontinuous  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  not  rapid  enough  to  finish  it  in  eight  years, 
and  ten  years,  or  even  twelve  years  are  taken,  British  CoUimbia, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  will  be  satisfied. 

The  time  limit  is  not  the  matter  in  dispute  between  British 
Columbia  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  it  is  th»^  attempt  to  palm  o£f  a 
sort  of  extended  Dawson  route  as  a  substitute  for  the  trans- 
continental railway  in  the  lifetinu'  of  this  generation. 

Nothing  of  tluit  description  will  content  l^ritish  Columbia 
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a  raiKsiiy,  l)iit  insleiul  of  its  Govenmieiit  f^rappling  with  the 
undertaking,  we  have  an  ampliiljious  Premier  working  like  a 
beaver  to  (lam  things  generally. 

Out  of  a  lake — on  to  a  portage — then  into  a  river — then  on 
to  another  j^ortage— and  into  another  lake — and  so  on  to  the 
Kooky  McMintains, !  I  Travellers  by  this  lin(^  will  scarcely  get  out 
of  the  water  until  they  are  in  again.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
tlie  overland  route,  but  this  cr<^ssing  a  continent  by  water,  and 
where  there  is  no  water,  making  it  by  canals,  lochs  or  otherwise, 
caps  anything  in  history.  It  seems  more  like  the  vision  of  a 
Lake  A\'inni]ieg  Fndian  under  the  intiuent'c  of  firewater,  than  the 
matured  scheiiK^  of  a  sober  L^remiei'. 

Tlie  civilization  of  Europe  and  of  America  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  birch  bark  canoe  ])('riod.  The  age  we  live  in  is  one  of 
steam  and  of  raili'oads,  and  these  are  the  agencies  wl;ich  have 
built  u])  tilt!  Slates.  Tiu:'  iron  horse  crossed  tlie  hmely  Western 
pr.'iiries  and  now  its  track  is  marked  with  fruitful  fields  and  flour- 
ishing cities. 

It  no  doubt  has  been  generally  obseived  that  Mr.  Macken- 
zie in  iiis  railway  sjx'cch  revelled  in  discouraging  statements  of 
the  burdens  which  would  fall  upon  the  Dominion  if  it  undertook 
tlu!  construction  of  tlu^  British  transcontinental  line,  and  that  he 
carefully  abstained  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  many  ad- 
vantages and  benetits  which  would  sjiringont  of  it. 

There  was  not  a  word  concerning  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  settlers  who  would  be  attracted  into  the  country,  or  of  their 
value  to  the  Doujinion,  — of  the  wealth  immigrants  bring  with 
them,  the  cities  they  build,  the  industries  Uwy  create,  the  worth 
of  the  crojis  tlx'V  raise,  the  railway  traffic  they  furnish,  or  the 
amount  of  rt^venue  they  contribute.  Yet,  th(;se  are  important 
and  necessary  things  which  must  Ix;  taken  into  account  in  every 
intelligent  estimatf^  of  the  ])robable  results  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  U  lilway. 

As  a  consetpience  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  "  silence  akin  to  trea- 
chery "  it  is  not  to  be  wondereil  at  that  doubts  and  misgivings 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  nu'u  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  as  to 
whether  this  great  national  work  would  not  !)(>  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing  io  the  country. 

Do\d>ting  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  i{ail\vay  will  pay  the 
Do'uiiuon  to  build,  is  like  (piestioning  whethei-  caj)ital  can  be 
prolitubly  employed  in  a  new  countiy  al>ounding  in  great  natural 
resourties  in  the  most  ellectuiil  way  recognizetl  by  all  civilized 
countries. 

.\  remembiance  of  wiiat  North  Amei'ica  wiis  fifty  years  ago, 
und  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to-day  with  forty-live  millions  of 
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English  speaking  people,  is  all  sufficient  to  set  at  rest  at  once  and 
forever  all  sucli  doubts  and  questionings. 

With  a  vigorous  railway  policy  and  a  thorough  organization 
there  is  every  probability  that  one  million  of  people  could  with- 
in ten  jears  be  attracted  into  the  vast  region  extending  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  l^acitic.  There  is  room  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  provinces  and  resources  ample  to  build  them  up. 

The  condition  of  Europe,  and  the  small  cost  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  justifies  the  expectation  of  a  continued  and  in- 
creased immigration  into  America.  Wild  lands  in  the  United 
States  of  a  fertile  character  are  rapidly  becoming  scarce,  except 
at  largely  enhanced  prices.  The  great  west  of  British  North 
America  will  be,  as  soon  as  made  accessable,  the  chief  attraction 
on  this  continent  for  settlers. 

Of  the  half-million  of  British  North  Americans  in  the 
Ignited  States,  large  numbers  will  gladly  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  again  under  the  old  flag,  will  make  for  themselves 
prosperous  homes  in  our  great  west,  and  help  to  develop  the 
dormant  wealth  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Great  Lone  Land,  for  the  next  thirty  years,  ought  with 
its  abundant  and  attractive  resources,  to  show  a  progress  equal 
to  a  similar  extent  of  country  in  any  part  of  America. 

That  one  million  of  people  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate, 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  increase  which  in  past  times 
took  place  in  the  single  Province  of  Ontar-o,  and  which  was 
also  made  in  the  past  decade  b}'  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

After  allowing  rifteen  per  cent,  for  natural  increase,  Ontario 
increased  ])etween  1841  and  1851,  )>5(),(H)(),  and  V>etween  ISf)! 
and  18(il,  l{7(),U0().  When  this  population  was  absorbed,  On- 
tario was  a  thickly  wooded  country,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
<'apacity  for  al)sorbtion,  a  thickly  wooded  country  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  a  prairie  region,  which,  as  tlie  old  saying  runs, 
needs  but  to  bj  "  tickled  with  a  plough  to  laugh  with  aliarvest." 

lieckoning  and  deducting  hfteen  per  cent,  for  natural  in- 
crease, Minnesota,  between  1860  and  1870,  incresed  240,000: 
Iowa,  420,000;  Kansas.  240,000,  and  Nebraska,  1M.),000. 

Manitolta,  in  soil,  is  certainlv  equal  to  Iowa,  and  is  super- 
ior to  Minnescjtii,  Kansas  and  Nenraska,  v.hicli  are  known  as  the 
tliunderand  lightning  States  of  America,  and  where  it  is  said 
settlers  are  not  safe  without  conductors  stuck  in  their  hats,  will 
not  l)egin  to  compare  with  the  Saskatchewan,  or  the  Peace  and 
Smoky  Kiver  plains,  or  with  that  beautiful  country  of  wliich 
Li('uteiiant-(  olonel  Koss  wrote  of  so  highly,  extending  south- 
wards fjoni  Fort  Kdnioiiton  far  away  to  the  boundary  lint 

Then  there  is  the  virgin  j)rovince  of  the  Dominion   - 
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Columbia — which  not  only  abounds  in  gold,  silver  and  quick- 
silver, but  also  in  the  baser  metals,  copper  and  iron.  She 
has  coal  in  superabundance,  fisheries  inexhaustible,  and  lumber 
prized  throughout  the  world.  Bhe  is  gifted  with  a  natural  posi- 
tion which  forms  the  gateway  to  two  continents,  with  a  climate 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  ample  agriciJtural 
land  to  support  a  large  population.  Possessed  of  such  valuable 
and  varied  resources,  her  development  would  be  ra])id,  but  im- 
prisoned between  two  giant  chains  of  mountains  she  needs  the 
railway  to  effect  her  deliverance. 

Although  one  million  of  people  may  be  put  down  as  not  an 
improbable  population  for  British  North  America  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  ten  years  from  the  vigorous  commencement  of  the 
railway,  let  us  as  a  friendly  concession  to  those  who  are  gloomi- 
ly, timorous  and  desponding,  reduce  the  number  by  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  We  will  assume  600,000  and  will  take  a  glance 
at  their  worth,  or  rather  a  part  of  their  worth  to  the  Dominion. 

The  value  of  each  individual  to  a  country  has  been  difficult- 
ly estimated,  and  no  doubt  varies;  age,  sex,  training,  and  other 
conditions  having  to  be  estimated. 

The  chief  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  statistics,  Dr. 
Young,  calculates  the  average  value  of  an  immigrant  at  $800. 
This,  as  Dr.  Young  remarks,  is  less  than  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Engel,  the  director  of  the  Prussian  statistical  bureau,  who  cal- 
culating in  a  different  way,  puts  down  men  as  worth  to  a  coun- 
try SI, 500,  and  women  $^50  or  an  average  of  of  $1,12'). 

At  Dr.  Youn;^'s  figure  we  have  as  the  value  of  (500,000  })eo- 
pie  to  th(^  Dominion  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  dollars,  or  nearly  five  times  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  immigrants  do  not  come 
penniless.  The  average  amount  of  money  they  bring  with  thein 
was  put  down  by  Mr.  Knapp,  one  of  the  C\)mmission('rH  for  thi 
State  of  New  York,  at  SlOO,  and  by  Mr.  AVells  at  $H0,  but  Dr. 
Young  states  that  "a  careful  investigation  was  made  at  (Jastl(^ 
Garden,  New  York,  which  resulted  in  establishing  !?()S  us  the 
average  sum  brought  by  passengers." 

Here  we  liavo  600,000  peo])le  bringing  into  the  country  forty 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dolhirs,  a  sum  enougli  to  pay 
h;ilf  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway  from  liuke  Super- 
ior to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Assuming  the  Dominion  raie  of  taxation  under  tlie  Cart- 
wright  system,  will  ho  about  $6  per  lirad,  and  aUowing  $.'J  i)er 
head  in  the  North  Wes*  for  cost  t)f  Dominion  (U)V(>rnment,  we 
have  remaining  !?."<  per  liead  on  600,001),  or  $1,800,000  as  a  set 
otl"  against  the  five  millions  of  additional  interest  incurred  by  tlie 
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Dominion  in  borrowing  for  the  railway,  thus  reducing  the  rail- 
way interest,  to  be  borne  by  the  four  millions  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, to  eighty  c^nts  per  head.  What  part  the  proceeds  of  tli'> 
twenty  mile  belt  of  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  may  be  made 
to  play  in  further  reducing  or  altogether  extinguishing  this 
charge,  depends  much  upon  the  abilities  displayed — not,  of 
course,  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  but  by  his  successors. 

We  will  now  look  at  part  of  the  wealth  600,000  people  would 
create  in  the  North  West.  As  we  are  assuming  only  half  the 
population  of  Iowa,  we  will  halve  the  agriculturid  wealth  of  that 
State,  the  statistics  of  which  are  contained  in  the  1871  report  of 
tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  what  are  the  figures  we  thus  obtain  for  600,000  people? 
Value  of  farms,  one  hundred  and  ninety -six  millions  of 

dollars. 
Value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  ten  and  one- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
Value  of  live  stock,  forty-eight  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 
Value  of  farm  products,  fifty-seven  millions  annually. 
All  this  is  wealth  directly  held  and  produced  by  those  engaged 
in  agriculture.     Besides  agricultural  wealth,  there  is  the  wealth 
of  cities,  of  lands  unfarmed,  and  of  the  varied  industries  found 
in  every  State  and  Province,  the  immense  although  not  the  exact 
value  of  which  is  known  to  every  intelligent  person.      It  is  un- 
necessary  here   to  attempt  an  estimate,   as  the  figures  already 
given  are  ample  to  show  that  money  expended  in  opening  up  th«^ 
Great  West  by  a  raihvay  is  like  the  seed  the  husbandman  places 
in  the  ground,  which  prod'  'es  a  bouniiful  harvest  of  wealth  to 
a  country. 

A  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  forgott'.n,  is  the  loss  British 
North  America  has  sustained  in  tlu^  ])ast  fiom  not  having  a  (ireat 
West  open  to  settlement.  i.eaving  European  immigrants  out  of 
the  calcuhiHon,  how  difi'erent  to-day  would  be  the  condition  of 
British  North  America,  had  it  been  ]>ossM.)hf  to  have  comujenced 
twenty  years  ago  the  constructitni  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kail- 
way.  Five  hiuidred  thousand  Canadians  in  the  I'nited  States 
means  a  loss  in  people  of  the  value  of  Four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  a  loss  in  cash  of  Thirty-four  millions;  a  loss  in  revenu<' 
of  Three  millions  per  annum;  a  loss  in  agricultural  products  of 
Forty -seven  millions  annually.  And  this  does  nt^t  begin  to 
cover  it. 

'i\)  check  tlici  steady  tlrain  upon  the  j)opulation  and  resources 
of  the  Dominion,  th«^  vigor<»us  jH)licy  of  the  late  Administration, 
in  which  it  sought  to  unite  the  whole  intelligence  and  strengtl. 
of  the  countrv,  »ind  bv  which  it  aiu7.ed  at  th«»  consolidation  ol 
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British  North  America  and  the  opening  up  of  the  great  west  to 
settlement,  is  deserving  of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  patriotic 
citizen.  The  inextricable  difficulties  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  arising  from  attempting  a  costly  enterprise  Avithout 
capital  and  without  financial  aid  from  the  Government — on 
the  basis  of  a  land  grant  only,  and  very  wild  land  at  that. 
The  extraordinary  rise  throughout  the  world  in  the  prices 
of  iron  and  railway  material,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of  rail- 
way construction.  The  Erie,  the  Central  Pacific  and  other  ex- 
posures of  railroad  rascality  in  the  United  States.  The  loud 
mouthed  and  unscrupulous  assertions  of  ravenous  i)oliticians,  that 
capital  would  be  eaten  up  body  and  bones,  if  it  ventured  itself 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific  'Railway,  conspired  with  other  causes  to 
defeat  an  enterprise  co  iinli:g  conditions  which  would  have  en- 
sured success,  at  any  o   ler  time  in  any  other  country. 

Public  opinion  mu  be  in  a  very  disordered  and  unhealthy 
condition  when  the  triumph  of  a  party  is  thought  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  progress  and  j)rosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

Had  the  railway  company  which  obtained  the  charter  from 
the  late  Government  succeeded  in  perfecting  its  scheme,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  novv,  without  a  doubt,  be  in 
process  of  construction,  confidence  would  have  been  restortid  be- 
cause progress  had  been  secured,  and  there  would  not  have  1 3en 
a  Cartwri^ht  tarift".  Populaticjn  would  now  be  flowing  freely  into 
tlu;  Donnnion,  capital  circulating  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  every  province,  giving  a  healthy  impetus  to  every 
trade  and  calling,  develo})ing  manufactures,  aftbrding  employ- 
ment to  immigrants  and  enlarging  the  home  markets  for  agritMil- 
turists. 

New  York  State  has  not  made  the  city  of  New  York,  neither 
has  Michigan,  Chicago.  Tliey  have  been  built  up  by  what  has 
built  up  the  manufactories  of  Now  England,  namely,  the  trade  of 
increasing  millions  in  the  western  countrv.  If  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces have  any  ambition,  aud  intend  to  build  u])  great  cities  and 
manufacturing  industries  which  may  in  time's  to  c<mie  rival  those 
of  tlie  United  States,  thoy  must  imitiate  the  ])oli('V  of  the  United 
States,  and  make  channels  to  divert  the  fertilizing  system  of 
European  immigration  into  the  great  west  of  the  Dominion. 

The  su])eriority  of  railrofuls  over  lakes  as  channels  for  the 
forwarding  of  produce,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
in  a  hite  Hpc^icli  in  C( 
W(>st  to  iho  East. 


'ongress,  on  cheap  transportation  from  the 


Of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  surplus  grain,  it 
appears  that  onlv  sixty  millions  are  moved  eastwardly  from  Chi- 
cago by  lake  and  about  twenty  millions  from  Milwaukee.  Less 
than  two  millitm  tons  of  grain  are  moved  East  by  the  late  sys- 
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teni ;  of  the  twelve  million  surplus,  the  Pensylvania  railroad  mov- 
ed 7,844,000  tons  of  all  kinds  of  freight  in  1872.  The  lakes,  then, 
for  moving  grain  are  equal  to  half  such  a  railroad. 

FiftA'-four  cents  per  bushel  is  the  average  rate  from  tln^ 
wheat  centre  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  York. 

AVhen  the  west  of  British  North  America  raises  in  wheat  as 
much  as  the  one  State  of  Iowa  in  1863,  there  will  be  a  freight 
of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  the  one  item  of  Avheat  alone,  for 
the  Canadian  railways  from  the  west  to  Montreal,  providing  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  built. 

If  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  which 
is  for  the  Canadians,  is  to  be  pushed  on  one  side  f(jr  the  dig- 
j^hig  of  the  Caughnawaga  canal,  which  is  for  the  Amm'icans,  and 
the  trade  of  the  British  North  AA'est  is  to  be  diverted  into  Uni- 
ted States  channels,  by  the  Pembina  branch  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  is  to  pass  east  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  may  as  well  at  once  declare  his  intentions,  lower 
the  Union  Jack  and  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  the  main 
benefits  of  the  British  North  West,  which  nationally  belong  to 
the  Eastern  provinces,  will  have  passed  as  ett'ectually  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  as  if  all  the  country  west  of  Lake  Su- 
j)erior  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  Union. 

Among  the  peo])le  of  the  Eastern  provinces  the  prejudice 
has  been  created  and  widely  fostered,  that  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
way expenditure  would  hv,  confined  to  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  Avould  be  built,  and  that  Ontario  and  Quebec  would 
be  burdened  with  ruinous  taxation.  Even  in  the  press  which  is 
ex])ected  to  represent  some  of  the  intelli^f«mce  of  a  country,  this 
)iarrowness  of  thought  is  not  confined  to  ext(Mnporized  editors  in 
new  s(>ttlemenfs.  We  find  the  "Canadian  M<mthly,''  a  respec- 
table 'Toronto  publication,  thus  speaking  of  tlu^  Canadian  Pacific 
liailway,  in  its  August  nund)er.  "The  farmers  and  merchants 
"  of  Canada  Avill  luive  to  ])ay  out  of  their  earnings  a  heavy  sum 
'as  a  fine  to  the  JO, 0(10  British  Columl)ians  for  having  disap- 
"  pointed  them  of  an  expenditure  which,  in  itself,  would  havt> 
been  littU^  bettei"  than  waste."  However  nnu'h  we  may  lament, 
and  whatever  we  may  think,  of  such  a  ])rovin('ial  view  of  the 
(ireat  Dominion  work,  we  are  free*  to  confess  that  it  is  ))erhai)s 
]>n'niatni'e  to  e.\))eet  to  liiid  tla^  same  broad  national  sentiment 
in  the  infant  Confederiition,  wliich  is  io  be  s<>en  j)ervading  all 
classes  in  oMi'i'  and  more  advanced  countries.  There  ought. 
lio\\<'ver,  to  be  sulllcient  sci  tit)nal  int<'lligen('e  in  the  great  I'lo- 
\iuce  to  sec.  !iuit  money  invested  in  works  of  constinction  in  any 
pait  of  tile  L^oMiinion,  is  not  consumed  like  cordwooti  and  does 
not  pass  away  like  smoke.  It  is  still  in  tl'.e  Dominion,  and  ii 
the  ordinars  coujse  of  traiU'  finds  it  \\a\'  into  the   different  Pro 
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vinces,  and  gives  a  he'^.Ithy  and  vigorous  impetus  to  every  branch 
of  buoiness. 

Ontario  and  Que!")ec  ouglit  not  to  be  heavily  taxed — there  is 
no  need  for  anybody  anywhere  to  be  heavily  taxed — to  put 
through  a  line  of  railway  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho 
Government  to  frame  a  policy  which  will  effectually  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  -  -'tliout  perpetrating  an  injustice  upon 
any  part  of  it.  AVitli  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  national 
necessity,  with  powers  ample  to  build  several  such  railways,  an 
Administration  which  is  incapable  of  devising  a  scheme  which 
shall  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time  adequate  to  the  undertiiking, 
has  failed  to  make  good  its  righr  to  live,  and  should,  in  th(^ 
irtert'sts  of  tho  country,  be  at  oiico  got  rid  of.  Every  year's 
delay  in  building  th  ^  Canadian  Pacific  B  lilway  makes  a  ditfer- 
enco  in  population  lo  iho  Dominioa  of  possibly  one  hundred 
thousind,  or  withou'  a  doubt  sixty  thousand  ;  worth  as  individ- 
uals forty-eight  millioMS,  or  in  cash  over  four  millions,  and 
worth  to  rrvenu '  ihr.'o  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
All  this,  tog^'hr  wi'h  the  products  of  their  industry,  are  lost 
to  tlui  Dominion  annually  by  the  incompi^tency  of  the  present 
Goviri.mcn^. 

It  n  mail's  to  be  seen  whether  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominion,  rising  to  the  height  of  its  duty  and  its 
mission,  Avill  sli  ike  itself  fre^  from  the  fetters  of  pfU'ty  and 
prove  itself  equal  to  working  out  the  great  scheme  of  Confed- 
tration  and  building  up  a  united  and  prosperous  Dominion;  or 
whether  British  Columbia,  despairing  of  jus'icc  from  a  Ministry 
Avliosc  professions  hav(5  been  hypocritic  il,  disig'  s  treacherous, 
and  actions  dishonorable,  shall  at  the  next  s,  ssioii,  in  a  cons  i- 
tutional  way,  by  a  vot'3  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  rid  herself 
of  the  bond  of  Union  which  Ottawa  has  broken,  turning  to  her 
Imperial  Mother,  whose  honor  and  glory  it  is  to  shield  and  pro- 
tect even  the  weakest  of  her  children  from  violence  and  injustice. 

There  are  many  in  British  Columbia  who  still  hope  that  the 
British  North  Americans  of  to-day  are  not  fated  to  pass  away 
like  a  tribe  of  Indians,  leaving  no  trace  of  ever  having  (>xisted 
in  the  great  North  West  of  this  continent,  but  that  moved  by 
that  noble  spirit  which  has  planted  the  British  fi/ig  and  carried 
Ih-ilish  civilization  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  they  will 
live  to  see  a  great  and  vigorous  Confederacy  ruling  over  mil- 
lioiis  of  pros])erous  and  loyal  people,  between  the  rock-bound 
slioi'es  of  L :ik(>  Superior  and  thi'  ))lacid  waters  of  the  Pacific. 


